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ADVERTISEMENT. 


* has been tilt within a few years 


the common and recerved opinion, 


that a grammatical knowledge of the 


Engliſh Language could not eafily be 
attained without a claſſical education; 
but the labours of ſeveral learned Gen- 
tlemen {who have turned their atten» 
tion to this very important object, and 


ta whom the preſent age is indebted for 


many excellent treatiſes on Engliſh 
Grammar) have inconteſtably proved 
the fallacy of this idea, and it remains na 
longer a doubt, that the mere Engliſh 
Scholar may with proper tuition become, 


as far as relates to his own language, a 


cerredt Grammarian. 


To combine Practice with Theory is 
certainly very eſſential, and in this par- 


ticular many of our Grammars are very 


defeftive; to obviate this _— has 


been the aim of the Editor of the follow- 
Ego A2 . ang 


. * i : * * od 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT, 

ing pages. The different rules Syn- 
tax are, he flatters himſelf, explained in 
& manner ſo difiinft and clear, as to be 
comprehended by the moſt ordinary ca- 


paciiy; to each rule a great variety of 


examples f principally taken from our 
writers ) is given in falſe Engliſh ;, and 
by way of Appendix is added a collection 
of ſentences from Shakeſpeare, Addiſon, 
Steele Cc. fc. with no other errors 
but thoſe of their reſpective authors. 
In jhart, every care has been taken ts 
make this little work a deſirable com- 


panion or ſequel to the Engliſh Grams 


mars uſed in our Schools. 
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SYNTAX. | 

YNTAX teaches the right con- 

ſtruction or connection of words 
into ſentences. 

A ſentence is a quantity of words 
expreſſed in proper fo 2 rm and placed in 
ſuch an order as to make the ſenſe 
complete. 

A ſentence is cadet ſimple or com 
pound. 

A ſimple ſentence conſiſts but of 
one ſubject and one verb, either in the 
indicative, imperative or ſubjusctive 
mode. 

The principal parts of a ſimple ſen · 
tence, are, the agent, the attribute, 
and the object. 3; ak 
Ihe agent is the m_m 8 ſpas 1,5 
ken of, * 8 
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The attribute is the thing or action 
| affirmed or denied 
1 The object is the thing affected by 
f the aCtion. 
| A compound ſentence is when two 
SF or more ſentences are joined together. 
TT here are two forts of words uſed to 
form compound ſentences; relatives 
and conjunctions; as, 
Happy is the man who/e traſt is in 
| „ the Led“! 5 
-< Take this money and give it to 
=: : him.“ 
_- Syntax conſiſts of concord or agree- 
ment, regimen or government. 
Concord requires the words to a- 
R gree with each other, in caſe, number, 


= PR 
* 9 


5 gender and perſon. 
# Regimen is when one word governs 
another, making ſome variation there- 
in, and cauſing it to be in ſome parti- 
'.. culargaſcor mode. | 
i * | 
WEE. RULE I. 


HE indefinite article à or an is 
meines ſubſiantives of the fin- 
r number; 26, 


1 
ES) +, 
n 
** . 
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© # man, a houſe, an ox;” that is, 
** any one man, any houſe Ge” 
; A is uſed before words beginning 


with a conſonant. 
| - An before words beginning with a 
| yowel or + ſilent. 
| The adjectives /ew and many, the 
latter chiefly with the word great be- 
fore it; and the numerals hundred 
thouſand &c. when uſed as adjectives 
and coupled with ſubſtantives of the 
plural 5 — admit of the indefinitę 
article; + 
9 Fw apples, a great many horſes, 
a hundrid men, a thouſand pounds.” 
The definite article the is placed 
before ſubſtantives of the ſingular and 
plural number; when before the ſin- 
gular, it is underſtood in a limited or 
particular ſenſe; as; a 
* There goes the boy I told you "4 
of;” that is; that particular boy.“ 
Thr is uſed before adverbs of the 


comparative and ſuperlative degree; . 
25 

a The more 0 ftudy, the better 1 | 
earn. 0 if 


6 He talks be haf £1 any. f 
Sabſiantiey ä 
7 v4 


$ Crammatical Exerciſes. 
Subſtantives without articles are 


taken in their moſt extenſive ſenſe ; 


* 
* Man was made for ſociety:“ 
that is; all men &c.” 

Proper and abſtract names are uſed 
without the article; as; 

„James, William, London, virtue, 
malice & c. 


RULE II. 
THE verb muſt agree with its 


noun or pronoun; that is, with its a- 


gent or nominative, in number and 
perſon; as; 


The girl /ings, J run, thou walk- 
&/t, he writes, we play, you talk, the boys 
are idle 

All verbs have a nominative ex- 
preſſed or underſtood, except when 
they are in the infinitive mode; as; 

„Write now or not at all:“ that 
is; write you &c.” 

Sometimes a ſentence or the infi- 


nitive mode is the nominative to the 


verb : in theſe inſtances the verb muſt 
be in the third pexſon ſingular; ” ; 
40 | 773 66 e 
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e The weather being ſo unfavoura- 
le was the cauſe of my not going.“ 
« To work is neceſſary.” 

The nominative to a verb is diſco» 
vered by aſking the queſtion; who 
is? what is? what does? &c. and the 
word which anſwers to the queſtion 
is the nominative to the verb; as; 

© Who wrote Paradiſe Loſt ? Mil- 
ton :*? that is; Milton wrote it 


RULE III. 


A NOUN of number or multitude 
may have the verb and pronoun a- 
greeing with it, either in the ſingular 
or plural number, but with due 
regard to the import of the word, as 
conveying unſty or plurality of idea; 
2s; 

The public are often wrong, they 
fee things through a falſe medium.“ 
The parliament was diffolved; 
it was become inimical to the plans of 
the miniſter,” | 


| 
o 
- 
: 
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RULE IV. 

ADJECTIVES in the Engliſh 
language having no variation in gen- 
der or number, cannot but agree with 
their ſubſtantives in theſe reſpects, 
ſome of the pronominal adjectives 
which have the plural number ex- 
cepted ; theſe muſt agree with their 
ſubſtantives in number; as; 

„ This book, theſe books; that pen 
thoſe pens.” 

All adjectives relate to ſome ſub- 
ſtantive either expreſſed or under- 
ſtood; as; 

* The good the wiſe the great; 
that is;” the good men, &c. 

Nouns of meaſure, number, and 
weight, are ſometimes joined in the 
ſingular form with numeral adjec- 
tives denoting plurality ; as; 

Forty foot, eight ſcore a thouſand 
fathom, a hundred head of cattle ;” 

AdjeQtives are generally placed be- 
fore their ſubſtantives; as; 

A great city; a wiſe man; 

Unleſs ſomething depend on the 
adjective; as; 

6 Exerciſe proper for me; 


or 


— 
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or the adjective be emphatical y as; 
& Darius the good ;” 
they are alſo placed immediately be- 
fore their nouns, unleſs the verb 10 
be or any auxiliary joined to it, come 
between the adjective and the noun ; 
as; | 

a Unhappy was the day.” 

& Joyful /hall the man be.“ 

The article alſo precedes the ad- 
jective, except the adjeCtives all, ſuch, 
and many; and others ſubjoined to 
the adverbs, /o, as, and how; as; 

« All the meat; fuch a boy; many 
a man: /o fine a child; as geod a 
girl; bow charmug a proſpect.” 

Sometimes when there are two or 
more adjectives joined to the noun, 
they are made to follow it; as; 

A horſe young, ſwift, and ftrong.” 

The adjective in ſome ivſtances 
becomes a ſubſtantive, and has ano- 
ther adjeCtive joined with it; as; 

The greateſt good.” 

In other inftances the ſubſtantive 
becomes an adjective, and is joined 
to another ſubſtantive by a mark of 
g0nJanKRion; 28; 

X 4 Shell. 


<6" * c TO 
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PL 


& Shell-fiſh; ſea- water; oał- leaves. 
The diſtributive pronominal adjec- 
tives, each, every, and either, can 
agree only with nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs of the ſingular number; as; 

„The maſter and ſervant went 
each to his employment.” 

6 Every man is known by his 
works.” 

They are both obliged to obey 
him, but he eſteems neither, nor ei- 


ther values him. 


RULE V. 


TW O or more nouns connected 
by a copulative conjunction (though 
each of them ſhould be ſingular) re- 
quire their verbs, nouns and pro- 
nouns to agree with them in the plu- 
ral number; as; 

oy Health and power claim diſtinc- 
tion.“ 

e Generoſity, inclination, and ability 
are not often united. 

Robertſon and Hume were karned, 
they were celebrated hiſtorians. 

The disjunctive * Has 2 
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gontrary effect; and as the verb, 
noun, or pronoun, is referred to the 
preceding terms taken ſeparately, it 
muſt be in the ſingular number; as; 

* The gentleman, the merchant, or 
the hy/bandman, is of equal uſe to ſo- 
ciety. | © 
lt is eaſy to feel an injury, or an 
inſult, as ſoon as it is 83 

Sentences like the following have 
the verb in the ſingular number, and 
it is underſtood as applied to each of 
the preceding terms; as; 

Diſappointment, pain, and even 
tofs of property is eaſier to bear than 
ingratitude.“ 

hen the nouns and pronouns 
which are joined together are of ſeve- 
ral perſons, in making the plural pro- 
noun agree with them in perſon, the 
ſecond perſon takes place of the third, 
and the firſt of both; as; 

„ You and he are indolent, you miſ- 
ſpend your time.“ 

& He, you, and I gained the prize 
which we ſtroye for. 


Rn 8 
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& Shell-fiſh; ſea- water; oalł- leaves. 
The diſtributive pronominal adjec- 
tives, each, every, and either, can 
agree only with nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs of the ſingular number; as; 

The maſter and fervant went 
each to his employment.” 

6 Every man is known by his 
works. 

They are both obliged to obey 
him, but he eſteems neither, nor ei- 


ther . him. 


RULE V. 


TWO or more nouns connected 
by a copulative conjunction (though 


each of them ſhould be ſingular) re- 


quire their verbs, nouns and pro- 
nouns to ** with them in the plu- 
ral number ; 

40 Wealth ha power claim diſtinc- 
tion.“ 

“ Generoſity, inclination, and ability 
are not often united. 

Robertſon and Hume were learned, 
they were celebrated hiſtorians. 

The disjunctive conjunction has a 


congary 
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eontrary effect; and as the verb, 
noun, or pronoun, is referred to the 
preceding terms taken ſeparately, it 
muſt be in the ſingular number; as; 

% The gentleman, the merchant, or 
the hy/bandman, is of equal ule to ſo- 
ciety. | - 
elt is eaſy to feel an injury, or an 
inſult, as ſoon as it is pew. 

Sentences like the following have 
the verb in the ſingular number, and 
it is underſtood as applied to each of 
the preceding terms; as; 

„ D:/appointment, pain, and even 
2% of property is eaſier to bear than 
ingratitude,”” 

hen the nouns and pronouns 
which are joined together are of ſeve- 
ral perſons, in making the plural pro- 
noun agree with them in perſon, the 
ſecond perſon takes place of the third, 
and the firſt of both; as; 

&« You and he are indolent, you mi{- 
ſpend your time. 

& He, you, and I gained the prize 
which we ſtroye for. | 


A —Y ' RULE 
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| RULE VI. 
| RELATIVE and perſonal pro- 


nouns muſt agree with their antece- 
| dents and nouns for which they ſtand, 
| in gender, number, perſon, and caſe ; 
: 
| 
| 


21; 
„The man is happy, who is vir- 
iuous.“ | 
© Who is this, that ſpeaks to me?“ 
„The boy is ingenious, he draws 
elegantly.” 
| e relative is the nominative to 
the verb, when no other nominative 
comes between it and the yerb; but 
when another nominative comes be- 
tween, the relative is governed by 
ſome word in its own member of the 
ſentence; as; 
The being who formed me, 
5 whoſe I am, and whom I ſerve.” 
y! The relative in this ſentence per- 
5 forms a different office; in the firſt 
member it repreſents the agent, in the 
| ſecond the poſſeſſor, in the third the 
object of an action, and therefore 
1 muſt be in the different caſes correſ- 
F ponding to thoſe offices. Th 
| 1 . ! e 


ww 


| 
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The relative is often omitted; as; 

„The money (which) I lent.” 

Every relative has an antecedent to 
which it refers, either expreſſed or 
underſtood; as; 

& Jo forfeits his word is contemp- 
tible;” that is; the man who &c.“ 
bo, which, what, that, and their 
compounds whoever, whatever, &c. 


though in the accuſative caſe are al- 


ways placed before the verb; as; 
The man whom you call.“ 

“ This is what, or the thing which 
or that you want.” 7 

o Wha you pleaſe 1 ap- 
point.“ | 

The relative who whoſe, or whom, 
is uſed only when we ſpeak of per- 
ſons; and is therefore either in the 
maſculine or femenine gender ; which, 
when we ſpeak of things, or of irra- 
tional animals, excluding them from 
any conſideration of ſex; which there- 
fore may be accounted neuter ; that 
is uſed indifferently both,of perſons 
and things; what includes both the 


antecedent and relative; as; 


„ This is what I wrote upon; 
B 2 - at 


OO —̃ ́ = — — D D—⏑— 
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that is 5 the ſubjeft upon which L 
wrote.” 

When this, that, and their plurals 
theſe,” thiſe, refer to a preceding ſen- 
tence; this or theſe refers to the latter 
term; that or theſe to the former; as; 

” Some place the %% in action, 
© ſome in eaſe, 

* Theſe call it pleaſure, and con- 
& tentment theſe.” 

ho and u at are alſo uſed in aſk- 
ing queſtions ; who worm we aſk a 
man's name; as 1 

« J/Yþo is that man?“ 

What when we would know . his 

employment, &c, as; 
« What is that man?” 

When the relative comes after 
two words in different perſons, it 
may agree in perſon with either; as; 

„ am the man who command or 
who commands you.“ 

When the perſon of the relative is 
fixed, it muſt be continued through 
the whok ſentence ; as; 

I love you, who load me with be- 
nefits and who are continually ſer- 


ying me.” 
RULE 
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RULE VII. 


ACTIVE verbs govern the noun 
er pronoun which follows them in 
the accuſative caſe ; as; 

„Thomas loved her, but ſhe did 
not value him.” | 

“ ſfJohn beat William.” 

The nominative cafe denoting the 
agent, is moſtly placed before the 
verb; and the accuſative denoting the 
object, generally follows is. 

Pronouns having forms for each of 
the caſes, are ſometimes, though in 
the accuſative caſe, placed before the 
verb; and when in the nominative 


caſe, follow the object and verb; 
as; | _ 
pom you ſuppoſed to be abſent, 


bim ſhew I unto you.“ 

The nominative caſe is ſometimes 
placed after neuter verbs, and no am- 
biguity can ariſe from this poſition, 
as ſuch verbs will not admit an accu» 
ſatiye caſe after them; as; 

„On this fide food the man.” 

This night appeared the comet.“ 

And always when the verb is ac- 


B 3 companied 


— — ol * — —. 
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companied with the adverb there ; as; 
<< TT here goes a boy.“ 

In paffive verbs the agent and ob- 
Je change ſituations; and the thing 
acted upon is in the nominative caſe, 
while the agent becomes the accuſa- 
tive, and is accompanied with a pre- 

ition ; as; 

4 ＋ he ſoldiers were killed by the 
cannon.” 

& They were made happy by him.” 

When a pronoun ſtands alone in 
anſwer to a queſtion, it muſt be in 
the nominative caſe ; as; 

* Who goes there? J; that is; &7 
£9 there,” 


RULE VIII. 


THE neuter verb to be always re- 
quires the nominative caſe after it; 
a8; 

It was 1, not he who did it.“ 

Except in the infinitive mode, 
when it takes the accuſative; as 
- * ] ſuppoſed it 10 be hum.” 

The neuter pronoun is frequently 
joined 3 in ſentences, with a noun or 

pronoun 
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pronoun of the maſculine or feminine 
gender ; as; 

„It was J, not he who won it.” 

« It was the man or woman who 
_— 

It is alſo ſometimes uſed to expreſs 
1. The ſubject of any diſcourſe or 
Enquiry ; as; 

„it was about three years ſince,” 

Who is it that diſturbs me? 

2. The ſtate or condition of any 

perſon or thing ; as; 

* Why is it you are fo ſorrowful!“ 
How is it the coach comes in fe 
"late ? | 

3- The thing that is the cauſe of 
any effect or event; or any perſon 
or perſons conſidered rmerely as a cauſe; 
as, 

She told me it was he who did it.“ 

At was they who cauſe the riot.“ 


RULE 1X. 


THE active participle governs the 
fame caſe after it, as the verb fgom 
which it is derived, as; 

Do good to all men, for doing 

them 
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them good isa duty incumbenton you.” 

The participle having the definite 
article he before it, and the prepoſi- 


AS; 

„ Theſe are the rules I have ex- 
plained to you, by the attaining of 
which your difheulties will be con- 
quered.“ 

The participle like the infinitive 
mode frequently becomes abſolute ; as; 

By frequently promiſing and not 
performing, we loſe our credit.“ 

he preterite form of the verb“ is 
(by ſome of our beſt writers) often 
though improperly applied inſtead of 
the paſſive participle, which ſhould 
always be uſed in all the perfect ten- 


"len; as; 


„ have begun, he had written, 
they ſhould have ſpoken,” not; 1 
have began, he had wrote, they ſhould 
have fpoke.” 8 | 

Again the paſſwe participle is with 
equal impropriety frequently uſed for 
the*preterite; as; 

„] begun, he drunk, they clung; 

inſtead 
See Appendix, 


tion of after it, becomes a ſubſtantive; 


| 
f 
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inſtead of, I began, he drank, they 


elang.” 
. -RULE X. 


When one verb immediately fol- 
lows or depends upon another, the lat- 
ter is put in the infinitive mode, with 
the prepoſition to before it; as; 

„Good boys love to learn.“ 

Zo before a verb is the ſign of the 
infinitive mode; but there are ſome 
verbs which have others following 
thein in the infinitive mode without 
the ſign to; as; 

" Bid, dare, feel, hear, let, make, 
need, ſee; as; 

„bade him go.“ 

% You dare not do it.“ 
« He feels it run. 
% We heard him ſpeak.” 
& You /aw him doit.” 
„He let them eſcape.” 

% He made them /inp.” 
„They need not care. 

The infinitive mode frequently 
becomes abſolute, being uſed inſtead 
of the conjunction ht with the ſub- 

Jjunctive 


— 
——— — cr. 
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ſubjunctive mode; as; 

Jo ſpeak honeſtly I did wrong:“ 
that is; | 

„ That 1 may ſpeak &c.” 

The infinitive mode ſometimes 
does the office of a ſubſtantive in dif- 
ferent caſes; as; 

* To walk is healthy.“ 
* Induſtrious people love to work.” 


RULE XI. 


WHEN two ſubſtantives come to- 
gether belonging to each other, that to 


which the other belongs is placed firft 


in the poſſeſſive caſe; as; 
„The boy's top.“ 

Or elſe laſt with the prepoſition of 

before it; as; 
The top of the boy.” 

The apoſtrophe denoting the poſ- 
ſeſſive caſe, muſt be placed after ſub- 
ſtantives in the plural number ending 
in 4 6 

The girls! needles“ 

Pronouns in the poſſeſſive caſe are 
always placed before their nouns; as; 

60 My houſe ; thy book; Jour ** 

ä C 
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The poſſeſſive caſe of the pronouns, 
my, thy, &c. is uſed when joined with 
nouns ; but mine, thine, &c, when put 
abſolutely or without their nouns ; as; 

« This is my hat.“ 
Or omitting the noun ; 
“(This is mine. 

Mine and thine are allo frequently 
uſed inſtead of my and thy, before 
words beginning wiih a vowel; as; 

« Mine eye; thine ear. 

Every poſſeſſive caſe ſuppoſes ſome 
noun to which it belongs; as 

„ St, Paul's ;” that is; St. Paul's 
Church.” | | 

When two or more names are 
connected by the copulative con- 
junction and, the. ſign of the poſſeſſive 
caſe is added only to the laſt; as; 

„ Tompſon and Harriſon's ware- 
houſe.” 

Whoſe being the poſſeſſive caſe of 
who, {ſhould only be uſed when it re- 
lates to perſons; as; | 

„This is a man whe,e worth I 
know.“ 

It is however often though impro- 


perly applied to things; as; 
J | 66 This 
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" This book whoſe excellence is 
known.” 

It ought to be, 

«© This book the excellence of which, 


Ne...” 
RULE XII. 
PREPOSITIONS al ways require 


tlie accuſative caſe after them; as; 
He gave it to John; that is; „t. 
him.” 
* I bought it for him.” 
Take it from them. 

« The prepoſition is often ſepara- 
ted from the telative ; as; 

« Riding is an exerciſe which I am 
delighted wth.” 

But it is more elegant and perſpicu- 
ous to place the prepoſition before the 
relative; as; 

1 Riding is an exerciſe with tobicÞ 
I am delighted.” 

The prepoſitions 10 and for are of- 
ten underſtood, chiefly before the pro- 
noun; as; 

« Give it me;” that is; „to me. 


« (et him ſome water; that is; 
for him.“ | 


The 


re 
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The prepoſition in or on is often 
underſtood before nouns expreſſing 
time ; as; 

This day, next week, laſt year;“ 
that is; on this day, in next week, 
in laſt year.” 


RULE XIII. 


IN interrogative ſentences the no- 
minative caſe follows the principal 
verb, or the auxiliary ; as; 

. you: 1 
«© Did he write it?“ 

The adverb there accompanying 
the neuter verb to be is placed after the 
verb; as; 

&« [s there a man 

In explicative or explaining ſen- 
tences, if the ſentence be negative, 
the adverb not is placed after the 2ux- 
iliary ; or after the verb itſelf when 
it has no auxiliary; as; 

He did not ſtrike him; or; he 
firuck him not. 

In imperative ſentences the nomin- 
ative caſe follows the verb, or the 
E 1 5 
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« Ftrite thou tyrant;” or;”” do thor; 
ſtrike.“ 

Or the auxiliary let with the accu- 
ſative caſe after it is uſed; as; 

Let him ſtrike.“ 

If the ſentence he negative the ad- 
verb not is placed after the auxiliary, 
or after the verb when there is na 
auxiliary; as; 

Do nat go;” or; * go not.” 

Two negatives deſtroy each other, 
or are equal to an affirmative; as; 

„Thou ſhalt nat do 10 mürder; * 
means, thou ſhalt do murder.“ 


RULE XIV. 


99 


THE comparative adverbs more, 
mot, c. can only be uſed before 
adjctives when the termination er 
and t are omitted; as; 

«More beautiful; ng delightful.” 

One exception to this rule is ad- 
uütted; as; 8 

« The mo/? big be. 

Where a double ſuperlative is with 
peculiar elegance and propriety given 
to our Creator. 3 

9 Moſt 
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Moſt adjeCtives ending in ive, al, 


ful, bli, ant, ſome, ing, iſb, ous; muſt 


be compared by the adverbs more, 
moſt, leſs, leaſt, &c. as; 
6 Penfive, mere penſive.“ 
“Beautiful, mo? beautiful,” 
_* Tedious, 4% tedious,” 


RULE XV, 


THE adverb is generally placed 
near the word which it effects, and 
its propriety and force depend on its 
poſition z it is moſily placed before 
adjectives; after active or neuter 
verbs, frequently between the auxili- 
ary and the verb, and after the accu- 
{ative caſe following an aCtive verb; asz 

« He is a very honeft man.“ 
« You /pcak har/hly.”? 
He is well.“ 

“He was diſtinctly heard. 

& He praiſed her highly.” 

„He beat them terribly.” 

Adjectives are ſometimes though 
improperly employed as adverbs; as; 

„ Aprecable to your deſire.“ 

125 Tndifſerent honeſt,” : 

C2 « Extreme 
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„Extreme unwilling. 
„He behaved conformable to you 


wiſhes.” 
| RULE X VI. 
CON JUNCTIONS have fre- 


quently government of mode. Some 
require the indicative, ſome the 
ſubjunctive after them; others have 
no influence on the mode. 

Con junctions which imply ſome- 
thing contingent or doubtful, or ſuch 
as imply a conditionality, require the 
ſubjunctive mode; as; 

% he write this week, I ſhall be 
contented, 

* Except he acknowledge his crime, 
he will not find mercy.” 

. 5 Jnliſs thou repent, thou wilt be 
0 59 5 

N hether he go or whether he flay, I 
care not. 

That expreſſing the motive or end, 
requires the ſubjunctive mode, with 
may, might, ſhould, &e. after it; as; 

9 1 forgive him, that he might live 
to act better.“ 

Leſt and that joined to a preced- 


ing 
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ing command; and F with but fol- 
lowing it, require the ſubjunctive 
mode; 2 3 

He muſt be cautious, % he get 

into trouble.“ | 
& Be certain that he fin:!/þ it.“ 
& Take heed that thou do it.” 

& thou do but ſpeak thou art loſt." 
Conjunctions expreſſing a continu- 
ation, an addition, an eee &c. 
being of a poſitive and abſolute na- 
ture, require the indicative mode; as; 

© 7hough he is induſtrious, he 
continues poor.“ ä 

& NotwithPanding he knows the 
conſequence, yet he perſiſts.” 

** T hate him, for he is a chriſtian.” 

When the qualities of different 
things are compared; the latter noun 
or pronoun agrees with the verb, or 
is governed by the verb, or the pre- 
poſition expreſſed or underſtood ; and 
not by the conjunctions than and as; 
for con junctions have no government 

of caſes; as; 
« He. is richer than I (am). 
% You are not fo old as he Ci.“ 

*© You love him better than (you 
C3 love 


— — 
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love) me. 

1 Fou think him wiſer than 7 
(think him ).”* 

« | will give to) him, as much as 
{to) her.“ 

He walked with you, more than 
(with) me. 

« The relative who having refer- 
ence to its antecedent only, when it 
follows than, is always in the actuſa- 
tive caſe ; though the perſonal pro- 


Noun, if uſed inſtead of it, would be 


in the nominative; as; 

Alfred than whom a greater king 
never reigned,” 

With the perſonal pronoun it 
yould be; | 

„A greater king never reigned 
than he,” F 

The conjunction that is often o- 
mitted and underſtood; as; 

«© I defiie (that) he would write.“ 

Take care ( that) thou offend 
not.“ 

The nominative caſe following 
the auxiliary or the verb, ſometimes 


ſupplics the place of the conjunction 


/ 


cc 


1 
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F or though; as; 
„Had he ſpoken thus.“ 
« Write he ever ſo well.” 
that is; if he had, &c. though he 
write, &c.“ 

Some con junQions have their cor- 
reſpondent conjunctions; ſo that, in 
the following part of the ſentence the 
latter antwers to the former; as; 

Although—yet or nevertheleſs ; as; 

% Alibough he is ungrateful, » yet or 
neverthelefs 1 love him.“ 

Whether — or; 
« Melber it be you or I who won it. 
Neither or nor —ncr ; 
66 Neither or nor he nor | was there.“ 
ä As—as 
As pale as death.“ 
6» As fo; 
As I behave / regard me.“ 
So— as; 

« Alexander and Charles were 
great warriors, but the latter was not 
/o tortunate as the former.“ 

So that; | 

It is /o dark that | cannot ſee the 

Toad,” 


RULE 
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5 RULE XVII. 

INTERIJECTIONS (though 
generally attended with ſubſtantives 
in the nominative caſe, and verbs in 
the indicative mode) have not in 
common any government of caſe or 
mode, but leave it to be determined 
by the rature of the ſentence ; the 
following however require the aecu- 
ſative caſe; ah, wee, O; as; | 

Ah me! woe is me{ O well is 
thee !! | 


ba.) 


wr 
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RULE I 


HE indefinite article a or an 
is placed before ſubſtantives of 
the ſingular number; as; 
A man, a houſe, an ox; that is; 
* any one man, any houſe, &c. 
A is uſed before words beginning 
with a conſonant. 
An before words beginning with a 
vowel or ſilent 
The adjectives few and many, the 
latter chiefly with the word great be- 
tore it; and the numerals hundred, 
thouſand, Sc when uſed as adjectives 
and coupled with ſubſtantives of the 
plural number, admit of the indifi- 
nite article; as; 
« A fewapples, a great mary horſes, 
a hundred men, -a thoi ſund pounds.” 
The definite article the is placed 


| before ſubſtantives of the ſingular 


and plural number; when before the 
ſingular, 


7 
. 
1 
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ſingular, it is underſtood in a limited 
or particular ſenſe; as; 

There goes the boy I told you of. ” 
that is; “ that particular boy.” 

The is uſed before adverbs of the 
comparative and ſuperlative degree ; 


a8 


5 be more 1 ſtudy the better I 


learn.” 
„He talks he leaſt of any.” 
Subſtantives without articles are 


taken in their moſt extenſive ſenſe ; 


1 

* Man was made for ſociety;“ 
that is; all men, &c.” 

Proper and abſtract names are uſed 
without the article; as; 

& Tames, Millam, London, virtue, 
vice, malice, &c. 


EXAMPLES. 
MODESTY is the reflection of 


a ingenuous mind, either when an 
man has colnmitted the action for 
which he cenſures himſelf, or fancies 
he is expoſed to the cenſare of others. 
That which gives the man an be- 
coming 
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E 
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coming aſſurance, is the moderate 


knowledge of the world; but above 


all, a mind fixed and determined in 


| itſelf, to do nothing contrary to a 
rules of honour and decency* _ 


Poverty with peace is preferable to 


| a greateſt affluence with anxiety. 


An cheerful mind is not only diſ- 


| poſed to be affable and obliging, but 
raiſes 'a ſame good-humour in thoſe 
who come within its influence. 


An horſe! an horſe! my kingdom 


| for a horſe ! g 


An man who uſes his beſt endea- 


| vours to live according to a dictates 
of virtue and right reaſon, has two 
| perpetual ſources of cheerfulneſs, in 
an conſideration of his own nature, 
and of that being on whom he has an 
| dependance. 


A old man and a litwle boy, went 


with a aſs to an next market to ſell 
him. 


View the mankind in every ſtation, 


| ahd you will find each has its cares. 


The great many horſes, were ſold 


at a fair yelterday. 


© Give him an few apples and the 


few oranges, Have 


& ww he 7 — — ITS. 
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Have 2g ſeen a boy we ſpoke te 
yeſterday 

A honeſt x man 's an nobleſt work. of 
God. 

God has given reaſon to a man, to 
be the light unto him 

The William and John are good 
ſcholars, but Henry is a beſt of a three. 
A more he has, a more diſcontent- 
ed he appears. 

We depend upon an being whoſe 
power qualifies him to make us hap- 


Py by the infinity of means, 


A diſſembler acts a unnatural part, 
and therefore muſt put the continual 
force and reſtraint upon himſelf. 

Henry and William came yeſter- 
day, but the Charles does not come 
till to-morrow. 

The more I ſee of him, a better 1 
like him. 

Every one ſtands as a blot in a an- 
nals of his country, who arrives at a 
temple of honour by any other way 
than through that of the virtue, 

In thee allies of the wit, two oft 
it happens, that a perſon laught at, 

conſiders 
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conſiders himſelf in the light of a 
perſon injured. 

The vice is a monſter of an fright- 
ful mien. 

If the man write little he had need 


have the great memory. 


The revenge from ſome baneful 
corner, ſhall level an tale of diſhanour 
gt thee, 

We went to a London an month 
ſince. 

The man was made for ſociety, 
and ought to extend his good will to 
all the men. 

Fl give an theuſand pounds to 
look upon him. 

Suit a action to the word, the word 
to a action, with this ſpecial obſerv- 
ance, that you o'er{tep not a modeſty 
of the nature. 

There is not the more pleaſing and 
triumphant conſideration in the reli- 
gion, than thisof a perpetual progreſs 
which the ſoul makes toward an per- 
fection of its nature, without ever 
arriving at a period in it, 

When he arrived at an houſe IL 

D | ſent 
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ſent him to, he found a family hal 
quitted it, 


RULE IL 
THE verb muſt agree with its 


noun or pronoun, that is, with its 
agent or nominative in number and 
perſon ; as; 

The girl //ngs, I run, theu walkef, 
he writes, we play, you talk, the be, 
are idle. 

All verbs have a nominative ex - 
preſſed or underſtood, except whe: 
they are in the infinitive mode; as ; 

& Write now, or not at all;“ tha 
is; © write you, &c.“ 

Sometimes a ſentence or the int- 
nitive mode is the nominative to the 
verb; in. theſe inſtances the verb 
muſt be in the third perſon ſingu— 
lar ; as; | 

„% The weather being ſo unfavour- 


-- 


able, was the cauſe of my not going. 


& To work is neceſſary.” 
The nominative to a verb is diſco- 
vered by aſking the queſtion; Who 
is? What is? What does? &c. and 

| | tlie 
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the word which anſwers to the queſ- 
tion is thenominative to the verb; as; 
„% Who wrote Paradiſe Loſt? Mil- 


ton;“ that is; „Milton wrote it.“ 


EXAMPLES 
Upon this and the preceding Rule, 


I WALKS, thou does play, he 
are running, we ſing, you is writing, 
they doſt laugh. | 

1 loved'ſt, thou did love, Mary waſt 
cating, we was ſitting, ye were laughs 
ing, they did drink. 

has ſung, thou have flept, he 
haſt played, we !:as been writing, you 
hath run, th“ 60s has Huſhed. | 

I hadſt drunk, thou nad been talk- 
ing, John hadſt dined, we had been 
viſitin,,, you hadſt written, the ſhips 
had failed. 

I will play, thou ſhall write, he 
will be talking, we wilt walk, you 
will ſpoil, they wilt ing. 

He who ſerve God have the beſt 
maſter in the world, 

Wealth is not his who getteſt it, 
but his who enjoy it. 


D 2 He 
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He keephis word well enough who 

et rid of bad company. 

He who thinkeſt to cheat another, 
cheat himſelf moſt. 

Too much proſperity make moſt 
men fools. 

No ſooner are an law made, but a 
evaſion. of it art found out. 

The man art valued, as he makeſt 
himſelf valuable. 

He whe haſt good health is an rich 
man, and do not know it. 

He is truly happy that canſt make 
others happy too. 

He that wouldeſt be well ſpoken 
of himſelf, muſt not ſpeak ill of 
others. 

He that do the kindneſs haſt the 
nobleſt pleaſure of the two, 

He are a good man who am good 
for himſelf, but he art good indeed 
who is ſo for others too: 

When you meeteſt with the vir- 
tuous man draw his picture. 

He art far from an good man who 
ſtrive not to grow better. 

Suppers kills more than a greateſt 
doctors ever cured, ; 

| A 
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In the proſperity we needs mode- 
ration, in the adverlity patience. 

He who have good health are young, 
and he is rich who owe nothing. 

Next to the ſatisfaction J receives 
in the proſperity of a honeſt man, I 
are beſt pleaſed with the confuſion of 
a raſcal. 

To be active in good actions be- 
{peak the man of merit. 

Money like manure doeſt no good 
till it are ſpread. 

He knoweſt not how to fear who 
dare to die. 

The faults of good men is gene- 
rally more ſpoken of than their vir- 
tues. | 
The character of the perſon who 
commend you is to be conſidered, be- 
fore you ſetteſt an value upon his 
eſteem. 

To labour and to be content with 
that a man hath, are a ſweet life. 

The difference there are betwixt 
honour and honeſty, ſeem to be 
chiefly in the motive. 

To be at once a rake, and to glory 
in the character, diſcovereſt at the 

% 
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fame time a bad diſpoſition, and the 
bad taſte, 
How far the little candle throw his 


beams! So ſhine_ a good deed in a 
naughty world. 


RULE III. 
A NOUN of number or multitude 


may have the verb and pronoun agree- 
ing with it, either in the ſingular or 
plural number, but with due regard 
to the import of the word, as convey- 
ing unity or plurality of idea; 3 as; 

The public arc often wrong, they 
fee things through a falſe medium.” 

The parkament was diſſolved, i- 
was become 1 INmical to the plans of 
the miniſter,” “ 


EXAMPLES 
Upon this and the preceding Rules, 


THE people whom we met laſt 
night, was travelling to London, 

The parliament which were pro- 
rogued laſt month, was to have met 


again to Gaye 2 
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The rigateous are merciful and 
lendeſt. | 

The ſociety which waſt formerly 
numerous, have loſt nearly all its 


members. 


The wicked ſhalt be turned into 
hell, and all the people who forget- 
teth God, 

If there be any inclined to ſpeak, 
the aſſembly art ready to pay atten- 
tion to them. 

The family who were lately in ſo 
proſperous the ſituation, is by an ſe- 
ries of misfortunes reduced to po- 
verty. 

The public is at all times fickle, 
and art for ever fond of variety, 

During the battle, a infantry was 
conſtantly annoyed by the enemy, 
and notwithſtanding the numbers that 
was lain, the reſidue ſtill acted with 
a moſt undaunted bravery. 

The young has the pleaſure of be- 
ing praiſed by thoſe who is in years, 
and the aged haſt the ſatisfaction ta 
know they art honoured by the young. 

The French who was formerly ſo 
remarkably attached to their kings, 

art 
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art now become the moſt inveterate 
enemies to monarchy. 

This were a army raiſed and main- 
tained according to law, and at firſt 
it was raiſed as it imagined, for the 
preſervation of thofe liberties which 
it afterwards deſtroyed, 

The miniſtry was become very for- 
midable, they hadſt but very few op- 
ponents in either houſe, but the op- 
poſition, though they ſtill continued 
to loſe ground, perſevered in their ef- 
forts to make the meaſures of thoſe 
in power, appear odious to the people. 

The faction continued to uſeevery 
means in its power to miſlead the po- 
pulace, who by this time was fo 
blinded by its artful miſrepreſentations, 
that they wert no longer capable of 
judging what was cheir true intereſt. 

There is ſome men who wilt at 
once plunge themſelves into any baſe 
aCtico ; but the greateſt part of man- 
kind art of a more cautious nature, 
and wilt proces only by leifurely 
degrees. 

It greatly concern the community, 
that it thould not loſe that reſpect 
; which 
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which art ſo juſtly due to it, by a po- 
pular clamour, kept up in oppolition 
to a meaſure of no importance in it» 
ſelf, | 

The board of agriculture haſt voted 
the conſtant reſidence of the Secre- 
tary, as indiſpenſable at the ofhce in 
town. | 

An innumerable crowd of men, 
women, and children, waſt waiting 


with cager curioſity for the inhuman 


{port which were expected. 

What a aſtoniſhing quantity of 
ſtars art viſible to night. 

The audience who that night waſt 
extremely numerous, were alarmed 
by the cry of fire; to deſcribe the 
terror and confuſion which inſtantly 
took place art impoſſible. 

The multitude thronged to view 
this extraordinary ſpectacle, but was 
diſappointed, and returnedſt back 
aſhamed of being the dupes of their 
own folly. 

The greater part of a crew waſt 
firuck with aſtoniſhment, and ſeemed. 
already oyercome with fear. 

| ULE. 
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RULE IV. 
ADJECTIVES in the Engliſh 


language having no variation in gen- 


der or number, cannot but agree with 


their ſubſtantives in theſe reſpects, 
ſoine of the pronominal adjectives 
which have the plural number ex- 
cepted; theſe muſt agree with their 
{ubſtaitsves in number; as; 

** 71s book, theſe books; that pen, 
theſe penn. 
All adjectives relate to ſome ſub- 
ſtantive either expreſſed or under- 
ſtood; as; 

The good, the wiſe, the great; 
that is, the good men; &c.“ 

Nouns of meaſure, number, an« 
weight, are ſometimes. joined in the 
ſingular form, with numeral adjec- 
tives denoting plurality ; as; 

Forty foot, eight /core, a thouſand 
fathom, a hundred Head of cattle, 

Adjectives are generally placed be- 
fore their ſubſtantives; as; | | 

,06-A great city; a wiſe man,” 
unleſs ſomething depend ou the adjec- 
tive; as; 

« Exerciſe 
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& Exerciſe proper for me; 
Or the adjective be emphatical ; as; 
& Darius the god, 
They are allo placed immediately be- 
fore their nouns, unleſs the verb 120 be 
or any auxiliary joined to it, come 
between the adjective and the noun ; 
as; 
HInhappy was the a” 
% 7oyful /hall the man be.“ 
The article alſo precedes the adjec- 
tive; except the adjectives all, ſuch, 
and many, and others ſubjoined to the 
adverbs, /, as, and how; as; 
All the meat; ſuch a boy ; many 
a man; fo fine a child; as goed a girl; 
fo charming a proſpect. i 
Sometimes when there are two or 
more adjectives joined to the noun, 
they are made to follow it; as; 
A horſe young, ſwift, and ft ong.”? 
The adjective in ſome inftances 
becomes a ſubſtantive, and has another 
adjective joined with it; as; 
& Thegreatelt g good. 
In other inſtances the ſubſtantive 
becomes an adjective, and is joined to 
another 
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another ſubſtantive by a mark of con- 
junction; as; 

& Shell-fiſh ; ſea-water ; oak-leaves. 
The diſtributive pronominal adjec- 
tives, each, every, and either, can agree 
only with nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs of the ſingular number; as; 

„The maſter and ſervant weri! 
each to his employment.” | 

„ Every man is known by % 
ww ks.” They are both obliged to 
obey him, but he eſteems neither, 
nor either values him.“ 


| EXAMPLES 
Upon this and the preceding Rules, 


THIS books which J received laſt 
night, are bound much worſe than 
thoſe ſingle volume I ſent him for a 
trial. 

That men only art truly great, 
who places their ambition rather in 
acquiring to themfelves the conſcience 
of worthy enterprizes, than in_the 
proſpect of glory which attend them. 

We all of us complains -of the 
ſhortneſs of time, ſay Seneca, and yet 
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have much more than we knows what 
to do with. That noble philoſopher 
haſt deſcribed our inconſiſtency with 
ourſelves in theſe particular,. by all 
that various turns of expreſſion and 
thought which is peculiar to his writs 
1Ngs, 

The memory of an well ſpent 
youth, giveſt a pleaſure peaccable, 
ee and elegant to the mind 

The natural ditpoſition to any Art, 
ſcience, profeſſion, or trade particu- 
lar, am very much to be conſulted in 
a care of youth, and ſtudied by the 
men for their own conduct, when 
they form to themſelves any icheme 
of life. 

Aſpire only to that virtnes that art 
peculiar to yourſelf; follow your na- 
rural modedy, and think it your com- 
mendation greatelt not to be talked of 
one way or other. 

No greater judgment can befal the 
country, than that ſpirit dreadful of 
diviſion, which rend a government 
into two diſtinct people, and make 
them ſtrangers and enemies greater tc 

| E one 
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one another, than :* they belonged t5 
the diffètent nations, 

A man fay Plutaich, ſhouldeſt not 
allow himfelft to hate exen his ene- 
mies, becavie, if you indulge thele 
paſſion in ſome occoſions, it will riiz 


of itſelf in others. 


The ambition, envy, vagrant de- 
fire, or mirth impertinent, wilt tak 
up our minds, unleſs we can poſſe! 
ourfelves in thoſe ſobriety of heart. 
which are above all pleaſures, an 
can be felt much better than de- 
ſcribed. 

How a charming proſpect art diſ- 
covered from 2 ſummit of that hill. 

He are as an good man as any !! 
my knowledge. 

Every part of theſe induſtrious fa. 
mily hadſt his ſeparate employment, 


and each were attentive to the por- 


tion aſſigned him. 

There would be but improvement 
little in a world, were there not fome 
common principle of action, Which 
workeſtequally with all the mankind, 
and a ſuch principle are ambition Or 
an deſire of fame. 
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How a great pleaſure does many 
people find in cond: dicting a com- 
mon reports of fame, and im ſpreading 
abroad the foibles of a exalted cha- 
racter. 

How a difficult thing it are to pre- 
ferve a great name, when he who 
have acquired it is hable ro that little 
weakneſſes and infirmities, which art 
no ſmall diminution to it when dif- 
covered, 

The greateſt actions of an perſon 
celebrated labours under thefe diſad- 
vantage, that however ſurprifing and 
extraordinary they mayeſt be, they 
am no more than what is expected 
trom him, 

One would think there muſt be 
jomething very phafing in a pot- 
icſhon of fame, that, notwithſtanding 
every mortifying conſideration ; the 
men canſt engage in {o a deſperate 
purfuit. - | 

Many of that actions which is apt 
to procure fame, is not in their nature 
conducive to happineſs ultimate. 


E 2 RULE 
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RULE V. 


TWO or more nouns connected 


by a copulative conjunction (though 


each of them ſhould be ſingular) re- 
quire their verbs, nouns, and pro- 
nouns, to agree with them in the 
plural number ; as; 

*« Health and potuer claim diſtinc- 
tion.” © Genero/ity, inclination, ana 
ability are not often united,” 

| Robertſon and Hume were learned, 
they were celebrated h3/torians. 

The disjunctive conjunction has a 
contrary effect; and as the verb, 
noun, or pronoun, is referred to the 
preceding- terms taken ſeparately, it 
muſt be in the ſingular number; as; 

„The gentleman, the merchant, or 
the hu/bandman is of equal uſe to ſo- 
ciety.“ 

It is eaſy to feel an injury, or an 
inſult, as ſoon as it is given.“ 

Sentences like the tollowing, have 
the verb in the ſingular number, and 
it is underſtood as applied to each of 
the preceding terms; as; 

« Diſappointment, pain, and even 


25 
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Iſs of property is eaſier to bear than 


ingratitude.“ 

When the nouns and pronouns 
which are joined together are of ſeve- 
ral perfons, in making the plural pro- 
noun agree with them in perſon, the 
ſecond perſon takes place of the third, 
and the firſt of both; as; * you and 
he are indolenty you miſ-{pend your 
time.” He, you, and I gained the 
prize which we {trove for.“ 


EXAMPLES 
(pen this and the preceding Rules. 


AMBITION and a thirſt eager 
after fame, raiſes an ſecret tumult in 
the foul, inflames the mind, and put 
it into a violent hurry of thought. 

Good nature and evenneſs of tem- 
per is a bleſſings to thoſe who am pol- 
telled of them. 

A religious, learned, or philoſophic 
folitude, are coveted only by that per- 
fons, whodelights in being retired and 
abſtracted from the pleafures that en- 
chants the generality of the world. 

Prejudice, pride, or intereſt, ſome- 
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times throw the wiſeſt into the great- 
eſt abſurdities. 

Love and eſteem am the firſt prin- 
ciples of friendſhip, which always art 
imperfect, where either of this two 
are wanting. 

Health and chearfulneſs mutually 
beget each other. 

Whether it be I, thou, or he who 
write, the fame purpoſe will be an- 
ſwered. 

A conſtant reciprocation of benefits 
or interchange of good offices, are a 
preſervative to friendſhip. 

Gentleneſs of manners, and firm- 
neſs of mind conſtitutes a dignity of 


character, which every man wiſe mult 


endeavour to eſtabliſh. 

Revenge, cruclty, and the malice, 
am a companions of the cowardice. 

A virtues of patience and mildnels, 
is no leſs remote from inſenſibility on 
the one hand, than from the fury on a 
other. 

Reaſon, a mildneſs, and benevo- 
lence is natural to the man. 

The imitation of anger and paſ- 
fon which are enſily formed, wilt 

produce 
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produce the ſam : effe c upon the 
others, as if it wert real, 

Our attention or enquiry are beſt 
employed, when it am engaged in a 
purſuit of good. 

My father, you, and J, is to ſpend 
next week in the London, I hopes 
they ſhall have fine weather. 

The crime which he and you haſt 
committed art of ſo a heinous na- 
ture, that I much fear they will both 
ſuffer death. 

Faith, hope, and charity, is exalted 
virtues. 

The behaviour and converſation of 
a man is the teſt of his diſpoſition, 
from them you wilt be able to judge 
how worthy he art of your eſtee m. 

Inſtead of implanting in our minds 
thoſe fortitude and virtue which giveſt 
ſupport in a hour of anguiſh, we ſuf- 
fer ourſelves to be ſoftened with pro- 
ſpects of conſtant delight. 

As the fupreme. Bong is a only 
judge proper of the merit and perfec- 
tion which bclongs to us, ſo art he 
the only fit rewarder of it. 

Pleaſure or recreation of one kind 

| or. 
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or other am abſolutely neceſſary ts 
relieve the mind and body from that 
fatigue, which a too — 2 atten- 
tion and labour is apt to bring upon it. 

No man are ſo ſunk in the vice 
and infamy, but he haſt ſtill ſome ſeeds 
of goodneſsin him, which cauſes him 
at times to ſhudder at the commiſſion 
of the baſe aCtion. 

In the education of youth it ſhould- 
eſt not be thought ſufficient to make 
them barely underſtand fo many ſen- 
tences, but they ſhould be aſked their 
opinion of an ſuch action, or ſaying, 
and obliged to give their reaſons why 
they takes it to be good or bad, 


RULE VT. 
RELATIVE and perſonal pro- 


nouns muſt agree with their antece- 
dents, and nouns for which they 
ſtand, in gender, number, perſon, and 
caſe; as; 

in The man is happy, who is virtu- 
ous.” 

** Who is this, that ſpeaks to me.” 

«The boy | is ingenious, he draws 


elegantly,” The 


, 
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The relative is the nominative to 
the verb, when no other nominative 
comes between it and the verb; but 
when another nominative comes be- 
tween, the relative is governed by 
fome word in its own member of the 
{entence; as; 

The Being who formed me, 

whoſe | am, and toh I ſerve,” 
The relative in this fentence performs 
a different oſhce; in the firſt member 
it repreſents the agent, in the ſecond, 
the poſſe ſſor; in the third, the object 
of an action; and therefore muſt be 
in the ditferent caſes correſponding to 
theſe offices. 

The relative is often omitted; as; 

The money (wc) I lent.” 

-- Every rela. »e has an antecedent 
to which it refers, either expreſſed or 
underſtood ; as; 

& ho forfeits his word is contemp- 
tible; that is; ** the man who &c.“ 

Who, which, what, that, and their 
eompounds, whoever, whatever, &c. 
though in the accuſative caſe, are al- 
ways placed before the verb; as; 

« The man whom you call.“ 
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„This is what, or the thing zb hie 
or that you want. 

Nis 4d homſcever you pleaſe to ap- 

int.“ 

The relative, who, whoſe, or whom, 
1 uſed only when we ſpeak of per- 
ſons, and is therefore either in the 
maſculine or feminine gender; which, 
when we ſpeak of things, or of irra- 
tional animals, excluding them from 
any conſideration of ſex; which, 
therefore, may be dectunitcd neuter; 
that is uſed indifferently both af per- 
ſons and things; what includes both 
the antecedent and relative; as; 

„This is what I wrote upon ;" 
that IS; &« the Jubel upon which ? 
wrote.“ 

When this - that, and their plurals 
theſe, thoſe, refer to a preceding ſen- 
tence, this or the/e refers to the lattor 


term, that or thoſe to the former; as 


Some place the bl;/s in action, 
ſome in eaſe ; 
Thoſe call it pleaſure, and content- 
ment theſe,” 
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No, and what, are alſo uſed in 
m#k&ing queſtions, who when we aſk a 
man's name; as; 

% ho is that man?“ 

Nhat when we would know his 

employment, &c: as; 
„hat is that man!“ 

When the relative comes after two 
words in different perſons, it may 
agree in perſon with either; as; 

Jam the man who command, or 
who commands you.“ 

When the perſon of the relative is 
fixed, it muſt be continued through 
the whole ſentence; as; 

& T love you, who load me with be- 
nefits, and 20 are continually ſerv- 
ing me.“ | , 


EXAMPLES 


Upon this and the preceding Rules. 


There are ſomething ſo ſhameleſs 
in taking all opportunities to ſpeak of 
your own affairs, that he which am 

ilty of it towards him on whom he 

depends, fare like the beggar that ex- 
x poles 
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poſes his ſores, which inſtead of moy- 
ing a compaſſion of the man of whom 
he beggeſt, makes him turn with dit- 
gult from the object. 

Trade and commerce mighteſt 
doubtleſs be varied the thouſand ways, 
out of whom wouldeſt ariſe ſuch 
branches as has not yet been touched 

Polybius and Cicero gaveſt the 
pre- eminence to thoſe kind of mixc:! 
government who conſiſt of three 
branches, the regal, the noble, an 
the popular; they had doubtlefs in 
their thoughts a conititution of the 
Roman common-wealth, in whom 
the conſul repreſented the king, the 
ſenate the nobles, and a tribunes the 
people. : 

Give a man a power of doing wh: 
he pleaſes with impunity, you extin- 
guithes his fear, and conſequent!» 
overturneſt in her one of the great pil- 
Jars of morality. | 

He which will have no trouble in 
theſe world, muſt not be born in it. 
Every one hath enough to do, to 
govern themfelves well. | 

. Either 
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Either ſay nothing of thofe which 
Is abſent, or ſpeak of him like a friend. 

He who is about to ſpeak evil of 
another, let her firſt well conſider 
themſelves. + 

He which art uſed'to do kindneſſes, 
always find it when he ſtand in need. 

He that takeſt no care of herſelf, 
muſt not expect it from others. 

He which would have the good 
zevenge, let them leave it to God. 

He haſt lived to a ill purpoſe, which 
eannot hope to live aiter their death, 

He that would have good offices 
done to her, muſt do it to others. 

He which inſpireſt the heart with 
the true ſpirit of benevolence, wilt it- 
ſelf give the reward of it. 

It wouldeſt be ingratitude not to 
value the man which haſt proved itſelf 
your friend, and that am continually 
heaping benefits upon you. 

Hewhomyou ſuppoſed your friend, 


haſt proved itſelf, by their late con- 


duct, your bittereſt enemy. 
I am the perſon which art engaged 

in thoſe departtment. FEY 
They who quit the paths of the 
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virtue, uſually add the imprudence 
and prodigality to his other vices. 
They which is ambitious of thc 
ſtations in whom there art no dutics 
to perform, no incitements to exer- 
tion, muſt not expect to poſſeſs thole 
conſtant chearfulneſs who am the 
folace of toil, and the reward of th. 
uſeful activity. 
The man which haſt forfeited its 
own eſteem, think the all world have 
the ſame conſciouſneſs. 

The Providence of God governeſt 
the world, intereſt himſelf in a affairs 
of men, and diſpoſeth of all events 
who happens to us. | 

Chearfulneſs am preferable to the 
mirth, this art to be conſidered as a 
act, that as an habit of the mind. 

Gaiety is to the good-humour, as 
animal perfumes to vegetable fra- 
grance; that overpower weak ſpirits, 
whilſt this recreate and revive it. 


RULE VII. | 
ACTIVE verbs govern the noun 


or pronoun which follows them in 


the accuſative caſe; as; 
© Thomas 
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de © Thomas loved her, but ſhe did 
not value him.” 

10 John beat William.“ 

es The nominative caſe denoting the 

r- WF agent, is moſtly placed before the verb: 

ic and the accuſative denoting the ob- 

ic ject, generally follows it. 

1: i Pronouns having forms for each of 
the caſes, are ſometimes, though in 

ts the accuſative caſe, placed before the 

e verb; and when in the nominative 
| caſe, follow the object and verb; as; 

i: BM % hom you ſuppoſed to be ablent, 

rs Vim. ſbeꝛo JI unto you.“ 

ts The nominative caſe is ſometimes 
{ placed after neuter verbs, and no am- 

10 | biguity can ariſe from this poſition, 

a as {ſuch verbs will not admit an accu- 
| fative caſe after them; as; 

as « On this fide food the man.” 

a- © This night appeared the comet.“ 

8, And always when the verb is ac- 


companied with the adverb Here; as; 

There goes a boy.” 
In paſſive verbs the agent and ob- 
IN ject change ſituations : and the thing 
in acted upon is in the nominative caſe, 
while the agent becomes the accuſa- 
AS | F 2 tives 
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tive, and is accompanied with a pre- 

ſition; as: 

„ The ſoldiers were killed by the 
cannon.” | 

* They were made happy by him.” 

When a pronoun ſtands alone in 
anſwer to a queſtion, it muſt be in 
the nominative caſe; as; 

Who goes there? 7;” that is; 
& [go there.” 


EXAMPLES 
Upon this and the preceding Rules. 


A GREAT part of the abſurdity 
and ridicule we meets with in the 
world, are owing to the impertinent 
affectation of men which withes te 
excel in charaCters that am not fit for 
him, and for which nature never de- 
ſigned they. 

Every man haſt one or more qua- 
lities who may make he uſeful both 
to themſelves and others. 

Nature if left to herſelf, lead we on 
in a beſt courſe, but wilt do nothing 
by compulſion and reftraint. 

Muſic when applied to religious 

purpoſes 
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purpoſes, raiſeſt noble ideas in a mind 
of the hearer; and filleſt he with di- 
vine conceptions, 

Since paſhons am the principles of 
actions human, we muſt manage they 
in ſuch an manner as to retain its vi- 
gour, and yet keep they under ſtrict 
command. 

Who taught ſhe to dance? me. 

Learning improve what the nature 
haſt endowed we with, 

There is few which wilt own him- 
ſelf to be in a error, though all the 
world knowelt they to he lo. 

"Thee haſt a right to aſk they thoſe 
queſtions, 

No converſation are fo agreeable as 
that of the man of integrity, whom 
hears without any intention to betray, 
and which ſpeak without any inten- 
tion to deceive, 

A man thouldeſt take great care 
not. to poliſh themſelves out of its ve- 
racity, nor to refine its behaviour to 
the prejudice of its virtue. 

When me conſiders the heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
a ſtars who thee has ordained, what 


F 3 are 
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are man that thee are mindful of him, 
and the ſon of man that thou regard- 
eth he? 

Were the ſun, who enlighteneft 
theſe parts of a creation, with all a 
hoſt of planetary worlds who moves 
about him, utterly extinguiſhed and 
annihilated, them wouldeſt not be 
miſſed in the great ſcale of the uni- 
yerſe, more than the grain of ſand 
upon the ſea-ſhore. 

Singularity are only vicious when 
he make we act contrary to reaſon, 
or when it put we upon diſtinguiſhing 
myſelf by trifles. 

Whom of you four, went to Lon- 

don laſt ſummer? us three. 
' Diſguiſe thyſelf as thee will, ſtill 
flavery, ſtill thee is the bitter draught, 
and though thouſands in all ages has 
been made to drink of thee, thou are 
no leſs bitter on thoſe account. 

There are a falſe complaiſance 
which the timid and modeſt art very 
liable to, namely, agreeing to a wrong 
ſentiment, or often to a action them 
ſecretly condemns, rather than take 
the freedom to contradict her, 

There 
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There art no act of humanity, 
however inlignificant it may appear 
at the time us is performing it, but a 
great author of univerſal benevolence 
wilt, in his own proper time amply 
repay we, and that by means who 
mocks all human ſoreſight. 

As it am certain that God do not 
overlook, even the meaneſt of his 
creatures, ſo us may be confident that 
he regard, with an eye of mercy thoſe 
which endeavour to recommend it— 
{elf to his notice, and in an unfeigned 
humility of heart thinks himſelf un- 
worthy that he ſhouldeſt be mindtul 
of them. 


RULE VIII. 


THE neuter verb to be always re- 
quires the nominative caſe after it; 
as; 

It was J, not he who did it.“ 

Except in the infinitive mode, 
when it takes the aceuſative; as; 

„ ſuppoſed it zo be him.“ 

The neuter prozoun is frequently 

joined in ſentences, with a noun or 


pronoun 
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pronoun of the maſculine or e 
gender; as; 

At was J, not ſhe who won it.“ 

. & 74 was the man or woman who 
did it.“ 

It is alſo ſometimes uſed to expreſs 
1ſt. The ſubject of any diſcourſe o- 
enquiry ; as; 

© Ii was about three years ſince.” 

&© Who is it that diſturbs me?“ 

2nd, The ſtate or condition of any 
perſon or thing; as ; 

& Why is it you are ſoforrowful ?” 

© How is it the coach comes in fo 
late?“ 

3d. The thing that is the * of 


any effect or event, or any perſon or 


perſons conſidered merely as a cauſe ; 
as; 


« She told me it was he who did it.“ 


t was they who cauſedthe riot. 


EXAMPLES 
Upon this and the preceding Rules. 


POOR indeed is him, whom can 
be ſatisfied with an negative merit of 


not being the worſt man he know. 
t 
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It was me which waſt the unfor- 
tunate cauſe of thofe melancholy ac- 
cident who happened yeſterday, and 
not he whom you f uppoſed. : 

It is him to whom us is indebted 
for the happy ſituation we at preſent 
enjoys, 

Lou heardeſt ſhe ſay herſelf it was 
not me. | 

The ancient Britons was tall, well 
made, and yellow haired ; owing to 
their ſobriety and temperance he ſome- 
times lived to the hundred and tw _— 
years, it were them (according to hi 
torians) which after the Gauls, firſt 
inhabited this ifland. 

Lycurgus prohibited the uſe of gold 
and ſilver, and obliged the Spartans to 
confive himſelf to iron money alone; 
by this means him baniſhed luxury 
and magnificence, braughteſt riches 
into the contempt, and made the mo- 
deſty and fimplicity to be honoured 
and eſteemed; it were him which in- 
ſtituted public tables, at' which the 
whale body of citizens waſt oblige to 
eat of the {ame diet. 

He who are a ſtranger to induſtry 

mayeſt 
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mayeſt poſſeſs, but he cannot enjoy 
it is him only which art active and 
induſtrious, that can experience real 
pleaſure, 
The example of Job teacheſt we to 
employ myſelf. and our wealth in do- 
ing good to others according to his ya- 
rious neceſſities ;-it was him which 
were eyes to the blind, and feet to the 
lame, a father to a poor, a refuge to 
the ſtranger, the defender of the op- 
preſſed, the comforter of the widow, 
and the protector of him which hadi 
none to help he. | 
Romulus hadſt many good laws to 
promote the happineſs of its ſubjects 
it are faid to be he, whom (when 
peace were eſtabliſhed in his kingdom) 
cauſed his judgment-ſeat to be erected 
in a very public place, where him 
frequently ſat and hadſt thoſe which 
broke the laws brought before her, 
ſome of whom according to the na- 
ture of their offence, him condemned 
to be executed, and others to be 
icourged in a view of the all people. 
From the treatment me haſt lately 
experienced from you, it art evident, 


that 
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that you imagined'ſt it o be I which 
didſt you thoſe injury, but fror the 
circumſtances who has tranſpired to 
day, I flatters myicit you art nw of 
the different opinion. 

It waſt clearly proved by the faireſt 
evidence to be they which was guilty 
of the robbery; them was therefore 
fully committed, and will take his 
trial for a offence the next ſeſſions. 

The man which are poſſcfied of a 
cheerful frame of mind, am not only 
caſy in its thoughts, but is a perſect 
maſter of all the powers and faculties 
of his ſoul ; it is him whoſe imagina- 
tion art clear, and whoſe judgment 
art undiſturbed, whoſe temper are 
even and unruffled, whether in action 
or in ſolitude. 

There is frequent inſtances of peo- 


ple of depraved minds and mean edu- 


cation, which is poſſeſſed both with 
baſhfulneſs and impudence; it is them 
which am not able to meet the mans 
eyes, or pronounce the ſentence with- 
out the confuſion; and yet can volun- 
tarily commit a greateſt yillainies or 


molt indecent actions. 
RULE 
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mayeſt poſſeſs, but he cannot enjoy 
it is him only which art active and 
induſtrious, that can experience real 
pleaſure. 
The example of Job teacheſt we to 
employ myſelf. and our wealth in do- 
ing good to others according to his va- 
rious neceſſities; it was him which 
were eyes to the blind, and feet to the 
lame, a father to a poor, a refuge to 
the ſtranger, the defender of the op- 
preſſed, the comforter of the widow, 
and the protector of him which hadi 
none to help he. 
Romulus hadſt many good laws to 
promote the happineſs of its ſubjects ; 
it are ſaid to be he, whom (when 
peace were eſtabliſhed in his kingdom) 
cauſed his judgment-ſeat to be erected 
in a very public place, where him 
frequently ſat. and hadſt thoſe whicl: 
broke the laws brought before her, 
ſome of whom according to the na- 
ture of their offence, him condemned 
to be executed, and others to be 
fcourged in a view of the all people. 
From the treatment me haſt lately 
experienced from you, it art evident, 


that 
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that you imagined'ſt it o be I which 
didſt you thoſe injury, but fror the 
circumſtances who has tranſpired. to 
day, I flatters myicit you art now of 
the different opinion. 

It waſt clearly proved by the faireſt 
evidence to be they which was guilty 
of the robbery; them was therefore 
fully committed, and will take his 
trial for a offence the next ſeſſions. 

The man which are poſſoſſed of a 
cheerful frame of mind, am not only 
eaſy in its thoughts, but is a perſect 
maſter of all the powers and faculties 
of his ſoul ; it is him whoſe imagina- 
tion art clear, and whoſe judgment 
art undiſturbed, whoſe temper are 
even and unruffled, whether in action 
or in ſolitude. 

There is frequent inſtances of peo- 
ple of depraved minds and mean edu- 
cation, which is poſſeſſed both with 
baſhfulneſs and impudence; it is them 


which am not able to meet the mans 


eyes, or pronounce the ſentence with- 
out the confuſion; and yet can volun- 
tarily commit a greateſt villainies or 


moſt indecent actions. 
RULE 
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RULE IX. 


| THE active participle governs the 
fame caſe after it, as the verb ſrom 
which it is derived; as 

* Do good to all men, for doing 

them good is a duty incumbent on 
ou.“ 

| The participle having the definite 
article the before it, and the prepoſi- 
tion of after it, becomes a ſubſtantive ; 
3. 

Theſe are the rules I have ex- 
plained to you, by the attaining / 
which your difficulties will be con- 
quered.“ 

The participle like the infinitive 
mode frequently becomes abſolute; as; 

B, frequently promiſing and not 
per ffarn ing, we loſe our credit.“ 
Ih; preterite form of the verb is 
(by ſome of our beſt writers) often 
though improperly applied inſtead of 
the paſlive participle, which ſhould 
always be uſed in all the perfect 
tenſes; as; 

« I have begun, he had written, they 
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ſhould have ſpoken;“ not, I have 
began, he had wrote, they ſhould have 


ſpoke.” 
he Again, the paſhve participle is with 
om equal impropriety frequently uſed for 
the preterite; as, | 
ine « T begun, he drunk, they clung; 
on inſtead of, I began, he drank, they 
clang.” 


EXAMPLES 
Upon this and the preceding Rules. 


WE ſhouldeſt not eſtimate men 
merely from the fortuitous advantages 
he may have derived from an lucky 
train of circumſtances, for eſtimating 
they through this falſe medium, it is 
likely we ſhalt. often beſtow tlze ap- 
plauſe upon thoſe, which if his gon- 
duct were ſeen in its true colours, 
wouldeſt inſtead of our praiſe, be found 
to merit our keeneſt cenſure. 

There are ſome men which, from. 
the idea of diſtant advantage, wilt ac 
once commit a mean or diſhonourable 
actions, though by committing they, 
hey them riſk what ought to be infinitely 
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dear to them, the loſs of his reputa- 
tion. | 

- The Saviour of mankind has not 


only gave we a perfect rule of duty in 


its excellent diſcourſes and parables, 
but haſt alſo ſhewed we an example 
of the moſt complete obedience ; his 
practice were a juſt picture of his own 
precepts, and added new light- and 
force to it. All a duties of piety and 
goodneſs was united in him, fo that 
in his life them appeared as it were, 
viſible to the human eyes. 

In the primitive church, the biſhop 
marked with aſhes the forehead of a 
{inner which begun his repentance, 
and hence come the practice enjoined 
by a council of Beneventum, of going 
to receive ſome on the Wedneſday 
wh precede a fiſt Sunday of Lent. 

Opinion am the guide of fools ; but 
wiſe men is worked upor. by reaſon 
2nd prudence, 

As we am often angry without a 
cauſe, ſo we continues our anger, left 
it ſhould appear to our diſgrace to have 
began without occaſion. 

There are not any duty to which 

Fg Providence 
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Providence has not gave a bleſſing to 
be annexed with her; nor any afflic- 
tion for whom virtue haſt not provid» 
ed a remedy. | | 

Philoſophy and religion are ſhewed 
in no one inſtance ſo much, as in t 
preſerving our minds firh and ſt a ly. 

Good men who has drank Y cep of 
the bitter cup of affliction, 7 enerally 
deriveſt more real advantagy . from ad- 
verſity, than bad men why -þ have ne- 
ver knew misfortune does from his 
proſperity. ; 5 

All murmuring and repining at the 
decrees of Providence, all ſolicitude 
and the anxious mioughts about future 
events, farther than ſuch precautions 
as the prudence ꝗictate, is drove from 
the boſom of thoſe man which poſſeſs 
real contentment. 

Contentment waſt rightly ſpoke of 
by Socrates, as the wealth of the na- 
ture, for ſhe give every thing we wants, 
and all us really needeſt. 

That man which haſt bore adver- 
ſity with a calm and ſteady reſolution, 
wilt never ſuffer herfelf to be elated 


with the proſperity. _ 
G 2 When 
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When proſperity has took too ſtrong 

a hold of any man, ſhe art likely to be 

the cauſe of greater evils to him tha: 

adverſity. hf 

Many afflictions may have befel a 

don man, but him wilt not call any 
of ther 2 evils. 


RULE X. 
WHEN One verb immediately fol- 


lows or depend upon another, the lat- 
ter is put in the infinitiye mode, with 
the prepoſition zo before it; as, 
© Good boys ve 79 learn.“ 
To before a verb is the ſign of the 
infinitive mode ; but there are ſome 
verbs which have others following 
them in the infinitive mode without 
the ſign to; as, | 
& Bid, dare, feel, hear, let, make, 
need, fee, as, 
„ bade him go.” 
C You dare not do it.“ 
6 He Jett it ru,” 
& We heard him ſpeak.”* 
% You /aw him d it.“ 
He let them eſcape.” 
| .*.:.466:Wo 
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&© We made them / ng. = 
They need not care. 
The infinitive mode frequently be- 
comes abſolute, being uſed inſtead of 
the conjunction that with the fub- 


junctive mode; as, 


To ſpeał honeſtly I did wrong; thati IS; 
&* That I may ſpeak, &c. 

The infinitive mode ſometimes does 
the office of a ſubſtantive in different 
Caſes; as, 

o walk is healthy.” 
5 Induſtrious people love to work.“ 


EXAMPLES 
Upon this and the preceding Rules. 


XENOPHON commended the 
Perſians for the education prudent of 
their children, whom wouldeſt not let 
they to effeminate their minds with 
the amorous ſtories and idle romances. 

It are a action worthy and reputable 
to endeavour to make peace among thy 
neighbours, and wilt bring thou great- 
er and juſter commendations than wit 
or learning, or any of that ſo much ad- 
mired accompliſhments, 

In the morning think what thee has 
63 ** 
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to do, and at night aſk thyſelf what 
thee has done. 

There art no greater happineſs than 
to be able look back on the life uſeful- 
ly and virtuouſly employed; to trace 
our own progreſs in exiſtence by ſuch 
tokens as excites neither the ſhame nor 
the ſorrow ; it ought therefore be the 
care of thoſe, which withes to paſs his 
laſt hours with comfort, to lay up a 
ſuch treaſure of pleaſing ideas, as ſha]l 
ſupport the expences of thoſe time, 
who is to depend wholly upon the 
fund already acquired. 

Gentleneſs are the beſt way to make 
a man to be loved and reſpected in 
his family; him make himſelt con- 
temptible when he talkeſt paſſionate- 
ly, for no other reaſon but to ſhew his 
authority. g 

It am difficult for the man to have 
ſenſe and be a knave. 

It waſt a maxim with Czfar, that 
we ought to reckon us has done no- 
thing, ſo long as any thing remain to 
be done. . 

It is a much greater kindneſs not 


to let we to fall, than to lend a hand 


to lift we up. A man 
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A man hadſt better be poiſoned in 
his blood than in his principles 

Whom bade thee to call? 1 didſt 
not bid thee to call. 

What man dares to do, me dares. 

A liar begin with making fal hood 
to appear like the truth, and end with 
making truth itſelf to appear like the 
falthood. 

If you would gain the favour of the 
Deity, you ol be at the pains to 
worſhip he; if a friendſhip of the good 
men, you muſt ſtudy oblige them; if 
you would be honoured by your coun- 
try, you muſt take care ſerve it; in 
ſhort if you would be eminent in the 
war or in the peace, you muſt become 
maſter of all a qualifications who can 
make you ſo. 

Many of a endowments and talents 
us now poſſeſs and of which we is too 
apt to be proud, will ceaſe entirel 


with the preſent ſtate ; but virtue will 


continue to be our ornament and dig- 
nity in every future ſtate to which us 
may be removed 

If you be wile, ſtudy the virtue ; . 
and dare to cantemn every thing that 
can come in competition with it, 
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You heard her to ſay herſelf it waſt 
not me. 

Purſuing this idea I ſat down cloſe 
by my table, and leaning my head 
upon my hand, I began figure to my- 
ſelf the miſeries of confinement ; me 
waſt in a right frame for it, and ſo [ 
gaveſt full ſcope to my imagination. 

I heard the poor gentleman to ſay 
his prayers laſt night, ſaideſt the land- 
lady, very devoutly, and with my own 
ears or me couldeſt not have believed it. 

It are harder to avoid cenſure than 
gain applauſe, for this may be done by 
one great or wiſe action in a age; but 
to eſcape cenſure a man muſt-paſs its 
whole life, without ſaying or doing 
one ill or fooliſh thing. ih 

A rich man which begin fall is held 
up by his friends; but a poor man be- 
ing down are thruſt away by its 
friends. rs e 


RULE XI. 


WHEN two ſubſtantives come to- 
gether belonging to each other, that to 
which the other belongs is placed firſt, 
in the poſſeſſiye caſe; as, « The 
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& The boy's top; 

Or elſe laſt "with the prepoſition of 
before it, as; 

« The top of the boy.” 

The apoſtrophe denoting the poſ- 
{eſfive caſe muſt be placed after ſub- 
ſtantives in the plural number ending 
IN 3, as; 

The girls“ needles.” | 

Pronouns in the —_— caſe are 
placed before their nouns ;. as; 

& My houſe; thy book your head, = 

The poſſeſſive caſe of the pronouns, 
my, thy, &c. is uſed when Joined with 
nouns; but, mine, thine, &cc. when put. 
abſolutely or without their nouns; as; 

&« This is my hat;“ 
Or omitting the noun ; 
“This is mine.“ 

Mine and thine are alſo frequently 
uſed inſtead of my and thy, before 
words beginning with a vowel; as; 

« Mneeve; thine ear. 

Every poſleſſive caſe ſuppoſes ſome 
noun to which it belongs; as; 

« St. Paul's, that is, St. Paul's Church.” 

When two or more names are con- 
neQed by the copulative conjunction 

and, 
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and, the ſign of the poſſeſhve caſe 1; 
added only to the laſt; as; 
„ Tompſon and Harriſon's ware- 
houſe.” 
' Hheſe being the poſſeſſive caſe ot 
who, ſhould only be uſed when it re- 
lates to perſons ; as ; 


by This is a man whoſe worth TI. 


know.” 

It is however often. though | impro- 
perly applied to things; as; 

. his book whoſe excellence is 
known; 

It ought to be; 


his book the excellence of 
which, &c.“ 


EXAMPLES 
On this and the preceding Rules. 


NEVER tr uinph over any man 
imperfections, but conſider if the par- 
ty which art taxed for his deficiency 
in ſome things, may not likewiſe. be 
praiſed for their proficiency m others. 
In all matters of the «<ligion, let the 
duty of you be the motive; in all things 
of common life let the reaſon. 

From 
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$ From others experience do thou 
learn the wiſdom, and from the fail- 

- ings of them correct thine own faults, 
Of all life diverſions, there is none 

{ ſo proper to fill up the empty ſpaces of 


it, as the reading of uſeful and enter— 
taining authors; and with that, the 
1 converſation of the well choſen friend. 

Boaſt not of the good'deeds of thee, 
leſt the evil deeds of thee be alfo laid. 
to thy charge. 

Allen's, ſohnſon's, and Brett's li- 
brary is juſtly extolled for his great 
variety of learned ingenious and ele- 
gant works. | 

A wealthy doctor which can help a 
poor man and will not without an fee, 
haſt Jeſs of humanity's ſenſe, than a 
poor ruffian whom kills a rich man to 
ſupply-his neceſſities, 

There art nothing ſo graceful and 
becoming in the women as modeſty ; 
it add charms to the beauty of them 
and giveſt a new ſoftneſs to their ſex ; 
without her the ſimplicity and inno- 
cence appears rude; reading and good 
ſenſe maſculine ; wit and humour laſ- 
civious. | | 

The 
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The low race of men take a ſecret 


_ pleaſure in finding a eminent charac» 
ter levelled to the condition of them 


by a report of the defects of it, and 
keep themſelves in countenance thou gl 
they am excelled in the thouſand vir- 
tues, if them believe they has in com- 
mon with a great perſon any one faul. 

He who. think no man above him 


hut for the virtue of him, none below 


him but for his vice, can never be 
obſequious or aſſuming in a wrong 
place, but wilt frequently emulate 

men in rank below him "and pity they 
above him. - 

He whom out of mere vanity to be 
applied to, wilt take up another's time 
and fortune in his ftervice, where he 
have no proſpect of returning it; are 
as much more unjuſt, as thoſe whom 
took up my friend the upholder goods 
without paying he for them; I ſay, he 
is as much more unjuſt, as the life and 


time of us 1s more valuable than the 


goods and moveables of us. 
When you ſee a particular caſt of 


mind or Wu who look a little upon 


the diſtracted, you — be ſure the 
poor 


1 
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poor gentleman have formerly had 


reat friends; for this reaſon I have 
thought it the prudent thing to take 
the nephew of me out of a lady's fer- 
vice where he were a page, and has 
bound he to a ſhoe-maker. 

All the true uſe of that we calls 
learning are to ennoble and improve 
the natural faculties of us and not to 
diſguiſe the imperfections of us. 

When a man haſt took care to pre- 
tend to nothing but what him may 
juſtly aim at, and can execute as well 
as any other, without injuſtice to any 
other; it is ever breeding's or courage's 
want to be brow-beaten or elbowed 
out of his honeſt ambition. 

As a man of ſegacity beſtirs himſelf 
to diſtreſs the eneiny of him by me- 
thods probable and reducible to the 
reaſon ; fo the ſame-reaſon wilt for- 
tify the enemy of him to elude this 
his regular efforts; but your fool pro- 


ject, act and conclude with ſuch not- 


able inconſiſtence, that no regular 
courſe of thought can evade or coun- 
terplot the prodigious machinations of. ” 
him. 
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In all matters of controverſy the: 
party which haſt the greateſt abilitics 
labour under theſe prejudice, that hin 
will certainly be ſuppoſed upon ac- 
count of the great abilities of him, 19 
have done a injury when perhaps he 
have received one, 

Avoid all books whoſe tendency ar: 
to ſhake the faith of you on thoſe great 
points of religion, who ſhould ſerve to 


regulate your conduct, and on which 


your hopes of the future and etern! 
happineſs depends. 

Hypocriſy is a vice which I thinks 
none but him which knoweſt the ſe— 
crets of the hearts of the men, ſhou'd 
pretend to diſcover in another, whe: 
its proofs does not amount to a demon- 
ſtration. 

Peace to thee generous ſwain ! I.. 
thee walkeſt off with 2nguiſh—but 
thy joys ſhall balance her; for happ? 
is the cottage of thee, and happy arz 
the ſharer of it, and happy am th- 
lambs that ſport about you. 
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RULE XII. 


PREPOSITIONS alwavs require 
the accuſative caſe after them; as; 
„He gave it t John; that is; to him.” 

6 1 bought it for him.” 
6 Take it fr om them. 

The prepolition is often ſeparated 
from the relative; as; 

„Riding is an exerciſe which I am 


delighted with,” 


But it is more elegant and perſpi- 
cuous to place the prepoſition before 
the relative; as; 

bs Ridihg i is an exerciſe ww:th which 
Jam delighted.” 

The prepoſitions zo and for are often 
underſtood chiefly before the pro- 
noun; as; 

Give it me; that is; to me.” 

« Get him ſome water; that is; 
for him. 

The prepoſition in or ox is often 
underſtood before nouns expreſſing 
time; as; 

4 This day, next week, laſt year; 
that is; on this day, ix next week, in 


Laſt year,” 
H 2 EX- 
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beautiful as the graces; nor have gram- 
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| EXAMPLES 
On this and the preceding Rules, 


NATURE are full of wonders 
every atom is an ſtanding miracle and 
art endowed with ſuch qualities, as 
couldſt not be impreſſed on he by a 
power and wiſdom leſs than infinite. 

Never was men fo perplexed as a 
ſelect company of we were theſe even- 
ing with a couple of profeſſed wits, 
which through the ill fortune of us 
and their own confidence, hadi! 
thought fit to pin themſelves upon a 
gentleman which hadſt owned to they, 
that he was going to meet ſuch and 
fuch perſons and named we one by one. 

To complain that life is burdenſome 
or haſt no joys while there art a ſingle 
creature who we canſt relieve by our 
bounty, aſſiſt by the counſels of us, or 
enliven by our preſence, are to lament 
the loſs of what us really poſſeſs, and 
juſt as rational as to die. of thirſt with 
the cup in our hands, 

The liberal arts and ſciences is all 


mar 
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mar (the ſevere mother of all) ſo fright- 
ful a face of her own; it is the vizard 
put upon it who ſcare children; the is 
made to ſpeak the hard words that to 
they ſounds like conjuring; let her 
talk intelligibly and they wilt liſten 
to ſhe. | 

It has been remarked by ſome one, 
I forget who, that ſcarcely any ſubject 
are worth the trouble of diſcuſſion, ex- 
cepting thoſe who has met with the 
greatelt obſtacles to diſcuſſion, religion 
and politics. : 

Since men have always ſhewed a 
diſpoſition to perſecute, it have often 
been a ſubject of ſurprize with 1, that 
a perſecuting ſpirit haſt never operated 
in a contrary direction; and that pride 
and ſelf- importance has never mani- 
felted itfelf by prompting the powerful 
to perſecute the weak, which ſhould 
dare think as them does. | 

The only thought on whom we 
canſt repoſe with comfort, are that 
which preſent to we. the care of Pro- 
vidence, the eye of whom take in the 
whole of things, and under the dizegy 
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tion of whom all involuntary errors 
will terminate in happineſs. 

Pity is generally underſtood to be 
that paſſion, who art excited by the 
ſufferings of perſons with who we has 
no tender connections, and with whoſe 
welfare the ſtronger paſſions has not 
united our felicity. 

The digniry of high birth and long 
extraction, no man to who nature has 
denied it, canſt confer upon itſelf, 
and therefore it deſerves to be conſi- 
dered whether the want of that which 
never can be gained mayeſt not be ea- 
ſily endured. 

What can retirement 5 upon 
he who having done nothing, can re- 
ceive no ſupport from her own impor- 
tance, which having knew nothing 
canſt find noentertainment in review- 
ing the paſt, and whom intending no- 
thing can form no hopes from ds 
of the future ; him can ſurely take no 
wiſer courſe than that of loſing him- 
ſelf again in the crow, and filling the 
vacuities of its mind with the news of 
Moe day. 

ba we look around we with obſer- 

vation, 


3 


ie 
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vation, we ſhalt frequently diſcover 
men which appears to feel, nay which 
really feels much tenderneſs at the tale 
of the woe, and much applauſe at the 
tale of generoſity; whom yet, in real 
conduct and in active life ſeldom diſ- 
covers either much generoſity or much 
ſenſibility. 


RULE XIII. 


IN interrogative ſentences the no- 
minative caſe follows the principal 
verb or the auxiliary; as; 

& [5 it you?” 
« Did he write it?“ 

The adverb there accompanying the 
neuter verb is placed after the verb; as; 

& [5 there a man!“ 

In explicative or explaining ſen- 
tences, if the ſentence he negative, the 
adverb not is placed after the auxiliary; 
or after the verb itſelf when it has no 
auxiliary ; as; | 

He did not firike him, or he truck 
him not.” 

In imperative ſentences the nomi— 
native caſe follows the verb, or the 
auxiliary ; as; | « tribe 
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« Strike thou tyrant, or ds thou ſtrike.”* 
Or the auxiliary let, with the accu- 
ſative caſe after it is uſed ; as; 
Let him ſtrike.“ 8 
If the ſentence be negative the ad 
verb not is placed after the auxiliary, 
or after the verb when there is no aua 
liary; as; 
Do not go, or, go not.“ 
Two negatives deſtroy each other, 
or are equal to an affirmative; as; 
„Thou ſhalt not do no murder; 
means, thou ſhalt do murder.” 


EXAMPLES 
On this and the preceding Rules. 


LET ve enjoy the preſent, we ſhai: 
have the trouble enough afterward. 

He does not count ſkilfully, which 
leave God out of her reckoning. 

Be as eaſy as thee can in this world, 
provided thee take good care to be hap- 
py in the next, 

Write down thou the advice of he 
which love thou, though thee like it 
not at preſent. | 


Let 
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Let we do what us can and ought, 
and let God do the pleaſure of him. 

He which trouble not itfelf with 
other men buſineſs, getteſt the peace 
and cafe thereby. | 

Conſider well who you is, what 
you do, whence you cameſt, and whi- 
ther you art to go. 

Fond love of a man ſelf ſhew that 
he doth not know himſelf. 

That are not never to be called lit- 
tle which a man think to be enough. 

There are not no harm in deſiring 
to be thought wiſe by others, but the 
great deal in the man which think 
himſelf ſo. | 

A man never loſe nothing by doing 
the good offices to others. 

Tell 1 what life thee leads and I 
will tell thou how thou ſhall die. | 

What excuſe ſhall us be able to find 
for averſion and malignity conceived 
againſt he, in who we cannot trace no 
fault and whom offended us only by 
refufing to follow us into error? 

Did ſhe ſay not herſelf it was not 
me-which killed her:? It was me whom 
Killed her, | 

As 
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As there is not no circumſtance too 
trivial to ſtrike terror to the heart of 
guilt; fo there are no calamity how- 


ever terrible to man's nature, that the 


firm foul of virtue and religion are nat 


able to look fearleſs in the face, and 


ſuffer with a ſmile. 
There are no evil which patience 


* united with a firm reliance on the Al- 


mighty will not cnable we to ſur- 
mount, 

\ Let he which is converſant in the 
variety of human life reflect upon it, 
and he wilt find the man that want 
mercy haſt not a taſte of no enjoy ment 
of any kind. ä 

There are nothing which betray 2 
man into ſo many errors and incon- 
veniences as the deſire of not appearing 
ſingular. 

What greater inſtance canſt there 
be of a temper weak and puſillani- 
mous, than for a man to paſs its whole 
life in oppoſition to its own ſentiments; 
or not to dare to be what he think he 
ought to be? A 

, was born to live in ſociety, and 
from ſociety alone can happineſs be 

derived ; 
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derived ; let they not therefore in a 
moment of diſguſt, give up the ordi- 
nary cares and projects of the world, 
and indulge in ideas of that viſionary 
bliſs who exiſts only in romantic pic- 
tures and deluſive repreſentations of ſo- 
litude and retirement. 

True nobleneſs of mind are every 
where the ſame, and may be equally 
ſhewed in a honourable dealings of 
private life, as in the moft ſplendid ex- 
ertions of ſpirit or of value. | 

Is there not private virtues, is there 
not private interefts and attachments, 
who are as important, as neceſſary to 
a virtuous character, as a regard for 


the public intereſt ? And is general 
conſiderations of the utility to ſuper- 


ſede the attention to every thing elle ? 
If thee be wiſe, ſtudy virtue, and 
contemn every thing that can come 
in competition with him. Remem- 
ber, that nothing elſe deferve one an- 
xious thought or wiſh. Remember, 
that this alone ate honour, glory, 
wealth, and happineſs. Secure this, 
and thee fecures every thing. Loſe 

this, and all are loſt, 
RULE 
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RULE XIV. 


THE comparative adverbs more, 
moſt, &c. can only be uſed before ad- 
jectives when the terminations er and 
% are omitted; as; 

„More beautiful, mo/? delightful.” 

One exception to this rule is ad- 
mitted; as; 

The moſt highet.“ 

Where a double ſuperlative is wit 
peculiar elegance and propriety given 
to our Creator. 

Moſt adjectives ending in ive, 4, 
ful, ble, ant, ſome, ing, iſb, ous, mutt 
be compared by the adverbs more, ml, 
leſs, leaſt, &c.; as; 

& Penſive, more nenſive.” 
& Beautitul, mf? beautiful.“ 
6 Tedious, %s tedious.” 


EXAMPLES 
On this and the preceding Rules, 


OBSTINACY are the worſt the 


incurableſt of all ſins. 


That pleaſure is the moſt dearc* 
who art bought with any pain. 
How 
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How much attentiver ought us to 
be in preſerving our virtue and im- 
proving the minds of us, than in gain- 
ing the advantages doubtful and equi- 
vocal of worldly p ofperity. 


If women would beſtow the fame 


time in the ſtudy of hiſtory which ſhe 
too often dedicates in reading novels 
and romances, ſhe would ſoon draw 
forth the uſeful leſſons for the conduct 
of the lives of them, and fram the in- 
tereſtingeſt facts which truth alone 
canſt give. 

The common negleCt of the preſent 
hour is ſhamefuler and criminaler, as 


no man is betrayed into her by error, 


but admits her by the negligence. 


That kind of life is the moſt hap- 
pieſt who afford -we moſt opportuni- 
ties of gaining our own eſteem. 

To ſtrive with difficulties and to 
conquer them is the moſt higheſt hu- 
man felicity. 

When Socrates was aſked which 
of mortal men was to be accounted 
moſt near to the gods in happineſs?“ 
he anſwered, that man which are 
in want of the feweſt things.” 

| Some 


* 


* 
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Some will always want abilities and 
others opportunities to accumulate the 
wealth; it is therefore happy that na- 
ture haſt allowed to we a more cer- 
tainer and eaſy road to plenty; every 
man may grow rich by contracting the 
wiſhes of him and by quiet acquicſ- 
cence in what haſt been gave him ſup- 
ply the abſence of more. 

Upon every mind who is become 
familiar with calamity, calamity loſe 
its force, and miſery grow leſſer only 
by its continuance, becauſe thoſe who 
has long ſuffered loſe his ſenſibility. 

There are not a pleaſinger exezriſe 
of the mind than gratitude ; ihe is ac- 
companied with ſuch a inward fatis- 
faction, that the duty is ſufficiently 
rewarded by the performance. 

. 1 Nothing is admirabler than true 

| modeſty, and nothing more contemp- 

| tibler than falſe. 

| as To make the lives of us more eaſier 

| to us, we are commanded to- put our 
truſt in God, which is able to relieve 

and ſuccour us; the Divine Goodnc i: 
having made ſuch an reliance a duty. 
notwithſtanding we ſhould have been 
miſerable had it been forbid we, 
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When a man have planned his diſ- 
courſe, he finds a great many thoughts 
riſing out of every head, that do not 
offer itſelf upon the general ſurvey of 
the ſubject; his thoughts is at the ſame 
time intelligibler, and better diſcover 
their drift and meaning when they are 
placed in their proper lights and follow 
one another in a regular ſeries, than 
when they are threw together without 
order and connection. 

It is an old and a common obſerva» 
tion, that men are defirouſer to be 
thought to poſſeſs talents and qualities 
that they have not no pretenſions to, 
than thoſe in whom they excel in a 
eminent degree. 

We ought recollect, that to aim at 
univerſal excellence are a vain and 
fruitleſs attempt, who ſeldom fails to 
expoſe even men of the ſuperioreſt ta- 
lents to deſerved ridicule, , 

A great man may perhaps be well 
bred in a manner which little people 
does nat underſtand ; but truſt me, he 
iS a more greater man which is well 
bred in a manner that every body un- 


derſtand, ; 
12 RULE 
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RULE XV. 


THE adverb is generally place 
near the word which it affects, and it- 
propriety and force depend on its pol.- 
tion; it is moſtly placed before adjec- - 
tives; after active or neuter verbs 
frequently between the auxiliary ain: 
the verb; and after the accuſative ca- 
following an active verb; as; 

« He is a very honeft man.“ 
* You /peat harſhly.” 

« He zs well,” 

« He was diſtinctly Jen, 5 
He praiſed her highly.” 
He beat them terribly,” 

Adjectives are ſometimes though 
improperly employed as adverbs ; as; 

* Agreeable to your deſire.” 
we dach eum honeſt.“ 
* Extreme unwilling.” 


* He behaved conformable to you! 
wiſhes.” 


EXAMPLE: 


ut 


ES 
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EXAMPLES 
Ou this and the preceding Rules. 


He that would have the thin g quick- 


ly done and well, mult do it herfelt. 


Hearee nough learned which knows 
to live well. 

How aſtoniſhing muſt the infatua- 
tion of vice be, that with ſuch ſtriking 
examples as is expoſed to our view fre- 
. we refuſe to be warned and 
ollow the ſame fooliſh path madly 
who lead to deſtruction. 

An ardent wiſh whatever be her 
object will be able always to interrupt 
the tranquility. 

I ſhall think always that him who 
accuſtoms himſelf to fraud in little 
things, want opportunity only to prac- 
tice her in more great. 

Agreeable to your defire I have took 
the firſt opportunity to wait upon you; 
J expected to have been here ſooner, 
but I only came to town this morning. 

Many who only enjoys retreat in 
imagination, content himſelf with be- 
lieving, that another year wilt tranſ- 
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rt he to rural tranquility ; and die 
while they talk of doing what if they 
longer had lived they never wou! 
| have done. 
j He has learned to no purpoſe whic!: 
| are not able to teach; and he alway: 
will teach unſucceſsful, which cannc: 
recommend his ſentiments by the dic- 
tion or addreſs of him. 
He which haſt neither companions 
g nor rivals in the ſtudies of him, wil! 
j "always applaud his own progreſs, and 
| think high of his performances, be- 
cauſe he knows not that others ha: 
equalled or excelled he. 
We haye powers very ſcanty ir 
their utmoſt extent, but which in dit- 
ferent men is differently proportioned : 
ſuitable to theſe powers we have du- 
ties preſcribed which us muſt neither 
decline for the ſake of delighting our- 
ſelves with more eaſier amuſements, 
nor overlook in idle contemplation of 
greater excellence or extenſiver com- 
prehenſion. | 
To comply with the notions and 
practices of mankind, is in ſome de- 
gree the duty of the ſocial being; be- 
RN] cauſe 
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eauſe only by compliance he can pleaſe, 
and only by pleaſing he can become 
uſeful. - | 

Let none quit the poft that is af- 
ſigned they by Providence, or venture 
out of the ſtraight way ; the bye path, 
though it may invite they by its ver- 
dure, will lead them inevitable to a 
precipice. | 

Books have a ſecret influence always 
on the underſtanding ; we cannot at 
pleaſure obliterate ideas ; he which 
reads books of ſcience, though without 
any fixed deſire of improvement will 
grow knowinger ; he that will enter- 
tain himſelf with moral or religious 
treatiſes, will. advance imperceptible in 
goodneſs; the 1deas which are offered 
to the. mind often, will at laſt find a 
lucky moment when ſhe is diſpoſed to 
receive them, 

Every wiſe man will only conſider 
this life as it may conduce to the hap- 
pineſs of the other, and ſacrifice the 
pleaſures cheerfully of a few years to 
thoſe-of eternity. 

No man's abilities are ſo remarkable 
ſhining,” as not to ſtand in need of a 

| proper 
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proper opportunity, a patron, and even 
the praites of a friend, to recommend 
it to the notice of the world, 


- RULE XVI. 
CON JUNCTIONS have fr. 


quently government of modes. Some 
require the indicative, ſome the ſub- 
junctive after them; others have 10 
influence on the mode. 

Conjunctions which imply ſome— 
thing contingent or doubtful, or ſuc!: 
as imply a conditionality, require the 
ſubjunctive mode; as 

HA he write this week, I ſhall b- 
contented.” 

Except he acknowledge his crime, 
he will not find mercy.“ 

© Unleſs thou repent, thou wilt be 
loſt.” 

* Hhether he go, or whether he fia, 
J care not.” 

That, expreſſing the motive or end, 
requires the ſubjunctive mode, wit! 
may, might, ſhould, &c. after it; as; 

„ torgave him, that he might 1:0: 
to act better.“ 

| Le 2 
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Left, and that joined to a preceding 


command, and F with but following 
it, require the ſubjunctive mode; as; 

« He muſt be. cautious %% he get 
into trouble.“ 

«© Be certain that he finiſh it. 

* Take heed that thou de it.” 

& thou do but ſpeak, thou art loſt.” 

Conjunctions expreſſing a conti- 
nuation, an addition, an influence, &c. 
being of a poſitive and abſolute nature, 
require the indicative mode; as; 

% Though he is induſtrious he con- 
529 f 

«<6 Notwith/tanding he knows the 
conſequences yet he perſiſts.” 

& I] hate him, for he zs a chriſtian.” 

When the qualities of different 
things are compared ; the latter noun 
or pronoun agrees with the verb, or is 
governed by the verb, or the prepoſi- 
tion . or underſtood; and not 
by the conjunctions than and as, for 
conj unctions have no government of 
caſes; as; IR 

He is richer than I am).“ 

+ £ You are not ſo old as he (is).” 
| * You 
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* You love him better than (54 
love) me.” 

„% You think him wiſer than! 
(think him). 

* I will give (ts) him as much 
{to) her.” 

„He walked with you, more than 
 Ywith) me.” 

The relative who having reference 
to its antecedent only, when it follows 
than, is always in the accuſative caſe ; 
though the perſonal pronoun if uſed 
Inſtead of it, would be in the nomina- 
tive; as; 


18 Alfred, than whom a greater king 
never reigned. = 


With the perſonal pronoun it would 


GA gromer king never reigne? 


The conjunction that is often omit- 
ted and underſtood; as; 
* 6& I defire (that) he would write.” 

6 ake care (that ) thou offend not. 

Thie nominative caſe following the 
auxiliary or the verb, ſometimes ſup- 
plies the place of the conjunction if 0¹ 
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„Had he ſpoken thus.“ 
« Mrite he ever fo well.” 
That is; ; 6 f he had; though he 
write, &c.“ 
Some conjunctions have their cor- ; 


reſpondent conjunCtions ; ſo that, in 


the following part of the ſentence, the 
latter anſwers to the former; as; 

Although—yet or nevertheleſs ; 

& 1 he is ungrateful, yet or 
acvertheleſs I Tove him. 

Whether—or ; 
* JYhether it be ron: er I who won 
* 
Neither or nor nor 
* Neither or nor he ner Las there.“ 
As—as ; 
e As pale as death.“ 
As—ſaz © 
« As I behave / regard me.” 
Seas; 4: 

t Alexander and Charles were ren 
warriors, but the latter was not fo for- 
tunate as the former,” 

So—that ; ; 1 ol 

It is * dark that J cannot ſee the 

road.“ 


EXAMPLES 
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EXAMPLES 
On this and the preceding Rules. 


SPEAK. well of the friend of you, 
of your enemy neither well or ill. | 
Unleſs thee doeſt the good thee 
know, thy knowledge is not worth 

nothing, 

Puniſhment though it be lame, 
overtake the ſinner at laſt. 

If thou wiſheſt to be as happy as 1 
king, conſider not a few that is be- 
fore, but the many that comes behind 
thou. | | 

If pride was a diſeafe deadly, how 
many would be in their graves now. 

Wouldeſt thou be revenged on 
thine enemy, live as thee ought, and 

ou have done it effectual. 

The human mind prone to diſcon- 
tent, will if it lacks real cauſe of mi- 
ſery, forge for herſelf the ſtipgs an! 
arrows out of the molt beſt benefits ci 
life. | 5 

Men is fo frequently cut off in tlie 
midſt of his projects, that ſudden deat!: 
_ cauſes little emotion in they that be- 

* | hold 
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hold her, unleſs it is impreſſed upon 
the attention by uncommon circum- 
ſtances, | 

If every man was wiſe and virtuous, 


capable to difcern the heſt uſe of time, 


and reſolute to practiſe her; it might 
be granted I think without heſitation, 
that total liberty would be a bleſſing z 
and that it would be defirable to be 
left at large to the exerciſe of the reli- 
gious a ſocial duties, without the 
interruption of importunate avoca- 
tions. 
A diſſembler muſt always he upon 
his guard, and watch herſelf narrow- 
ly, that he does not contradict his own 
pretenſions; for he act an unnatural _ 
part and therefore muſt put a conti- 
nual force and reſtraint upon himſelf. 

If the ſhew of any thing is good for 
any thing, I am ſure. the reality art 
better. 

Learning is folly unleſs a good judg- 
ment has the management of him. 

Human nature are ſo very corrupt, 
that all e loſe their force ex- 
cept it is frequently renewed. 

The bee a, and atten- 
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tions required in education is of them- 
felves ſufficiently irkſome; and ther-- 

fore the moſt gentleſt means and every 
encouragement ſhould be employed io 
engage athduity ; if correction is ne- 
ceſſary as no doubt it ſometimes muſt, 

it ſhould be mixed with the relucta - 
tenderneſs of a father, and kind eu- 
poltulations of the friend. 

Any man upon the character of 
who an unjuſt attack is made, will do 
right to vindicate himſelf, provided 
the charge relates to a matter of fact, 
who can be brought to a deciſive 
iſſue. 

„Though in an advanced ſtage of the 

ſociety many be exempted from the 
ſentence of eating their bread by the 
ſweat of their brow; yet it is a im- 
mutable decree, that the oil of glad- 
neſs ſhalt wann the face of induſtry 
alone. 

That a great part of mankind agree 
in giving credit to a thing even thouęli 
it be ſomewhat that come under thcir 
perſonal obſervation, will be a very 
flight argument of its truth, provided 


there are a maniteſt ſource of error in 
the 
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the caſe which is of a nature to equal - 
ly operate upon all. 

If a man be offered happineſs at a 
ealy rate, unalloyed by any debaſing 
mixture, can a more greater bleſhng 
be conferred upon he? 5 

It is as troubleſome often to ſup- 
port the pretenſions of the good qua- 
lity as to have her;;- and if a man has 
her not, it is moſt likely he will be 
diſcovered to want her, and then all 
his labour to ſeem to have her is loſt. 

A diſſembler muft always be upon 
his guard, and watch narrowly him- 
ſelf, leſt he contradicts his own pre- 
tenſions. ON | 

True honour, though it he a dif- 
ferent principle from religion, are that 
which produce the ſam-2 effects. 

The darlings of the world will be 
tound generally ſuch as excites nei- 
ther jealouſy or fear. a 

He who a fool does very! wiſely hit, 

Does very fooliſhly, altho ' he ſmarts, 

Nat to ſeem ſenſeleſs of th e bob, + 

Let me fee wherein | 

My tongue has wrong'd him; if ſhe 

does him right | . 
N Then 
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Then he have wrong'd himſelf; i“ 

he 1s free, 

Why, then my taxing, like a wild 

gooſe, fly 

Unclaim'd of any man. 

Was the intention ſtedfaſtly conſi- 
dered as the meaſure of approbation, 
all falſhood would he ſoon out of coun- 
tenance. | 
When a man is perſuaded tho- 
roughly that he ought neither to ad- 
mire, wiſh for, or purſue any thing 
but what exactly is his duty; it is not 
in the power of ſeaſons, perſorls, or 
accidents to diminiſh, its value. 

If there was neither fools or knaves 
in a world, all the people would be of 
one mind. 


You are a nauch more great gainei 
by his death t'han me. 

We contri buted much more that 
our allies, tFzough they ought to havc 
ſubſcribed more than us. | 

Whate yer are the preſent extent ol 
human "znowledge, ſhe is not only 
finite a- ad therefore in her own nature 
capable of increaſe, but ſo narrow that 
ever g underſtanding almoſt may by 

| . diligent! 
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6:\ligent application of his powers hope 
to enlarge her. 8 

The drift of all his ſermons were 
to prepare the Jews for the reception 
of a prophet more mightier than him. 

A poem which js good in herſelf, 
cannot loſe any thing of its value, 
though it ſhould appear not to be the 
work of fo eminent a author as him 
to who it was firſt imputed. 

The practice of gratitude is not like 
that of many other virtues, difficult 
and painful, but attended with fo 
much pleaſure, that was there not no 
poſitive command which enjoined it, 
nor any recompence laid up for her 
hereafter, a generous mind would in- 
dulge in it for the natural gratification 
that accompany it. ; 


RULE XVII. 
INTER JECTIONS (though ge- 


nerally attended with ſubſtantives in 
the nominative caſe, and verbs in the 
indicative mode) haye not in common 
any government of caſe or mode, but 
leave it to be determined by the na- 
; | 1 ture 


: - 
Ade 22 2 . 
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ture of the ſentence ; the following 
however require the accuſative calc . 
ah, woe, O; as; 

« th me Moc is me! O well is thee / 


PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES. 
A YOUNG gentleman and lady 


of an ancient and honourable houſes 
in Cornwall, had from his childhood 
entertained for each other a generous 
and noble paſſion, which had been op- 
poſed long by the friends of them, on 
account of the inequality of their for- 
tunes; but their conſtancy and obe- 
dience to thoſe on who they depended, 
wrought ſo much upon their relations, 
that they conſented to the marriage. 
The bridegroom ſoon after the nup- 
tials of them were obliged to go into a 
foreign country to take care of a conſi- 
derable fortune which was left he by 
a relation, and came very opportyne to 
1mprove their circumſtances, 

He took this agreeable voyage, and 
every poſt ſent home accounts of his 


ſucceſs in his affairs; but at laſt (though 
he 
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he deſignedſt to return by a next ſhip) 
he lamented in his letters that buſineſs 
would very probable detain him ſome 
time longer from home, meaning to 
give itſelf the pleaſure of a unexpected 
arrival. 

The young lady after the days heat 
walked every evening on the ſca- 
ſhore, near which ſhe lived, with a 
familiar friend, the kinſwoman of her 
huſband, and diverted herſelf with 
what objects they there met, or upon 
diſcour ſes of the future methods of life, 
in the hap py change of their circums 
itances. I hey ſtood one evening on 
the ſhore, ſerving the ſetting of the 
fun, the calm face of the deep, and 
the ſilent heaving of the waves, who 
gently rolled cowards they and broke 
at her feet; when her kinfwoman ſaw 
ſomething at a diſtance floating on the 
waters, who ſhe fancied were a cheſt; 
and with a {mile told her, ſhe faw it 
firſt, and if he cameron ſhore toll of 
jewels, ſhe had a right io it, They 
both fixed their eyes upon it, and 
amuſed themſelves with rhe wreck's 
ſubject, the couſin full aflerting her 

right; ; 


. . 
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Tight; but promifing if it was a prize, 
to give her a very rich coral for the 
child of who ſhe were then big, pro- 
vided ſhe might be god mother, Tho 
mirth of them ſoon abated, when they 
obſerved upon a more near approach, 
that it was a human body. The 
young lady which had a heart filled 
with pity and compaſſion naturally, 
made many melancholy reflections or: 
the occaſion. Who know (faid ſhe) 
but this man mayeſt be the only hope 
and heir of a wealthy houſe ; the dar- 
ling of Adulgent parents, which is in 
impertinent mirth now and pleaſing 
themſelves with the thoughts of of- 
fering he a bride they have got ready 
for him? or, May he not be the maſ- 
ter of 2 family that depended upon his 
life wholly ? There may, for ought we 
knows be half a dozen fatherleſs chil- 
dren, and a tender wife, expoſed to 
poverty now by his death, What 
pleaſure mighteſt he have promiſed 
himſelf in the different welcome he 
was to have from her and they ? But 
let us go away, *tis a dreadful fight ' 
She turned away when the waye * 

Th 
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the carcaſs on the ſhore. The kinſ- 
woman iminediately ſhrieked out, Ah 


I, my couſin ! and fell upon the 


ground, The unhappy wife went to 
help her friend, when ſhe ſaw her 
own huſband at her feet, and dropt in 
a ſwoon upon the body. An old wo- 
man, which hadſt been the gentle- 
man's nurſe came at this time to call 
the ladies in to ſupper, and found her 
child (as ſhe called him always) dead 


on the ſhore, her miſtreſs and kinſwo- 


man both lying dead by he. Her loud 


lamentations, and calling her young 
maſter to life, ſoon awoke the lriend 
from her trance; but the wife were 
gone for ever. 
When the family and neighbour- 


hood was got together round the bo- 


dies, no one aſked any queſtion, but 


the objects before they told the ſtory. 


Tatler. 
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DIVINE ODE. 
ROW is thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord! 


How ſure are their defence! 
Eternal wiſdom is their guide, 


9 Their help, Omnipotence, 


In foreign realms and lands remote, 
Supported by thy care; 


- Thro' burning climes me paſſed un- 


hurt, 95 
And breath'd in tainted air. 


Thy mercy ſweeten'd ev'ry ſoil, 
Mad'ſt ev'ry region pleaſe 

The hoary Alpine hills ſhe warm'd, 

Aud ſmooth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. 


Think, O my ſoul, devoutly think, 
How with affrighted eyes, 

Thee ſaw the wide extended deep 
In all her horrors riſe ! 


Confuſion were in ev'ry face, 


And fear in ev'ry heart; 
When waves on waves, and gulphs on 
gulphs, 
O'ercome the pilot's art. 


v 
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Vet then from all my griefs, O Lord, 
Thy mercy let I free, 

Whilſt in the confidence of pray'r 
My ſoul took hold on thee. 


For tho? in dreadful whirls us hung 
High on the broken wave, 
knew thee wert not flow to hear, 

Nor impotent to ſave. 


The ſtorm was laid, the winds retir'd, 
Obedient to thy will; 

The ſea who roar'd at thy command, 
At thy command were ſtill. 


| In midſtof dangers, fears and death, 
Thy goodneſs I'll adore. 

And praiſe thou for thy mercies paſt, 
And humble hope for more. 


My life, if thee preſerv'ſt my life, 
Thy ſacrifice ſhalt be; 

And death, if death muſt be my doom, 

Shalt join my ſoul to thee. 


Spectator. 


ON 
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a 
| : 

ON EDUCATION. 0 
| t: 

THE deſign of learning is, as 1 
take it, either to render a man a agree U 
able companion to himſelf, and teach tl 
he to ſupport ſolitude with pleaſure, 1 2 
or if he is not born to an eſtate, to ſup- b. 


ply that defec*, and furniſh he with b 
the means to acqu.re one. A perſon ©! 
which apply itſelf to learning with WM *< 
the firſt of this views mayeſt be ſaid to MW !! 
Rudy for ornament, as him which 
ropoſe to himſelf tie ſecond, proper - 
ly ſtudy for uſe. The one doeſt it to a 
raiſe itſelf a fortune, the other to ſet | © 
off that which he are already poſſeſſes i 
of, But as far the more greater part W 
of mankind am included in the latter gt 
. claſs, I ſhall propoſe only ſome me- m 
_ thods at preſent for the ſervice of ſuch Ml i}; 
| which expect to advance themſelves Wl be 
in the world by his learning; in order Nat 
to which, I ſhall premiſe, that many WW «; 
more eſtates has been acquired by Not 
little accompliſhments than by extra- n 
ordinary ones; thoſe qualities who I aj 
makes 
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makes the moſt great figure in the 
eye of the world, not being always the 
uſefuleſt in itſelf or the moſt advan- 
tazeous to their owners, 

The poſts who require men of ſhin- 
ing and uncommon parts to difcharge 
they, is ſo very few, that many a great 
genius go out of the world without 
ever having had a opportunity to exert 
herſelf; whereas perſons of ordinar 
endow ments meet with occaſions fit- 
ted to his parts and capacities every day 
in the common occurrences of lite, 

am acquainted with two perſons 
which was formerly ſchool fellows, 
and has been good friends ever ſince. 
One of they was not only thought an 
N. lers dlockhead at ſchoc unt 
ill Lot its reputation at the uni 
lit, - the Other were the pride of his 
maſter, and (he celehratedit perſon in 
the college of whom he was a mem- 


ber. The man of genius art buried 
at preſent in a country parſonage of 
eight ſcore pounds a year; while the 
vther, with the bare abilitics of a com- 
mon ſerivener, have got a eſtate of 


above a hundred thouſand pounds. 
JENA | fancy 
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I fancy from what I have wrote, 
will appear a doubtful caſe almoſt to 
many a wealthy citizen, whether or 
no he ought wiſh his ſon ſhouldeſt be 
a great genius; but this I am ſure of, 
that nothing are more abſurder than 
to give a lad the education of one, 
who nature has not favoured with no 
particular marks of diſtinction. 

The fault therefore of our grammar 
ſchools are, that every boy is puſhed 
on to the works of genius; whereas it 

| would be far more advantageous fit 
the greater part of they to be taught 
ſuch like practical arts and ſciences 8 
| does not require no great ſhare of parts 
| to be maſters of it, and yet may come 


A «a + 3RÞvao ata Pm PD ESE * 


often into play during the courſe of a 1 
, man's life, g 
5 Such is all the parts of praQtic.l IM © 
geometry. I have knew a man c i © 
tract a friendſhip with a miniſter f 
ſtate, upon cutting a dial in her win- 
dow; and remembers a clergyman 
whom got one of the beſt benefices in IM > 
| the weſt of England, by ſetting 3 
country gentleman's affairs in ſome 
method, and giving he an exact ſur- © 

yey of his eſtate, While 
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While L are upon this ſubject, I 


cannot forbear mentioning a particular 
who are of uſe in every ſtation of life 
and which every maſter ſhould teach 
its fcholars; 1 mean the writing of 
Englit/h letters, To this end, there 
might be a punctual correſpondence 
eftabliſhed between two boys, which 
might act in any imaginary parts of 
buſmeſs or be allowed ſometimes to 
give a range to his own fancies, and 
communicate to each other whatever 
triffes they thought fit, provided nei- 
ther of they ever failed at the appoint- 
ed time to anſwer her correſpondent's 
jetter. 

Under this head of writing J can- 
not omit accounts and ſhort-hand, 
which is learned with little pains, and 
comes very proper into the number 
of ſuch arts as I have been here recom- 
mending. | 

Hiſtory are full of examples of per- 
ſans, whom tho? they has had the lar- 
geſt abilities, has been obliged to inſi- 
nuate himſelf into the favour of great 
men by this trivial accompliſhments ; 
#3 the complete gentlemen in ſome o 

2 our 
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our modern comedies, make his firſt 


advances to his miſtreſs under the diſ- 
guiſe of a painter or a dancing maſter. 
The difference are, that in a lad of 
genius theſe are only ſo many accom- 
pliſhments, whom in another is eſſen- 
tials; the one diverts itſelf with they, 
the other works at they. | 
I would not be thought by any 
thing I have wrote, to be againſt im- 
proving a boy's genius to the utmoſt 
pitch can be carried. What | 
would endeavour to ſhew in this et- 
fay, are, that there may be methods 
took to make the learning advan- 
tageous even to the moſt mean capa- 
cities. 
Specicler. 


— 
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APPENDIX, 
SUCH a reflection in the breaſt of 


a woman immediately inclines her to 
tears; but in a man it makes him 
think how ſuch a one ought to act 
ſuitable to the dignity of his nature. 

*  Tatler, No. 68. 


But in all my reading, (and I have 
read all that the ſages of love have 
writ) I have found the greateſt danger 
in jealouſy. Thid. 69. 


A man muſt himſelf expreſs ſome 
concern and affection in delivering 
his diſcourſe, if he expects his auditory 
ſhould intereſt themſelves in what he 


propoſes. 
85 T1 bid, 70. 


You are now got into an uſeful 
and noble ſubject; take care to handle 
it with judgment and delicacy. _ 

| Thid. 70. 


L3 I had 
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I had almoſt forgot to tell you that 
Ringwood bites at Hampſtead with 


falſe teeth. 1bid. 70. 


If therefore the author of the above - 
mentioned letter daes not command 
my ſilence wholly, as he ſhall do if ! 
do not give him ſatisfaction; I ſhall 
for the above-mentioned ſpace turn 
my thoughts to raiſing merit from its 
obſcurity, celebrating virtue in its 
diſtreſs, and attacking vice by noother 
method, but ſetting innocence in a pro- 
per light. Thid. 11. 


Tf you go to the levee of any great 
man, you will obſerve him exceeding 
gracious to ſeveral very inſignificant 
tellows, Spectator, 485. 


There is no incenſed perſon ſo deſ- 
titute but can provide himſelf with a 
knife or piſtol if he finds ſtomach to 
apply them. 1bid. 48 5. 


You muſt know he is that ſort of 
perſon which the mob call a handſome 
jolly man. Ibid. 485. 

I am 
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Jam not afraid to let the world ſee 
which is the deeper man of the two. 
Jbid, 485. 


So that when mention was made 

of a pitiful or an ungenerous proceed- 
ing, — he never gave himſelf a mo- 
| ment's time to reflect who was the 
| hero of the piece, —what his ſtation, 
or how far he had power to truſt 
him hereafter but if it was a dirty 
action, without more ado,—the man 
was a dirty fellow, ond fo on. Sterne. 


Which, betwixt you and me, and 
in ſpite of all the gentlemen reviewers 
in Great Britain, and of all that their 
worſhips ſhall undertake te write or 
lay to the contrary, —l am determined 
hall be the caſe.— I need not tell 
your worſhip, that all this is ſpoke in 
confidence. Ibid. 


What could be wanting in my fa- 
ther but to have wrote a book to pub- 
lith this notion of his to the world ? 
Little boots it to the ſubtle ſpeculatiſt 
to ſtand ſingle in his opinions, —un- 
l leſs he gives them proper vent. 161d. 


r 
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I had almoſt forgot to tell vou that 


Ringwood bites at Hampſtead with 
falſe teeth. 1b:d. 70. 


If therefore the author of the above - 
mentioned letter daes not command 
my ſilence wholly, as he (hall do if 1 
do not give him ſatisfaction ; I thall 
for the above-mentioned ſpace turn 
my thoughts to raiſing merit from its 
obſcurity, celebrating virtue in its 
diſtreſs, and attacking vice by noother 
method, but ſetting innocence in a pro- 


per light. Ibid. 71. 


Tf you go to the levee of any great 
man, you will obſerve him exceeding 
gracious to ſeveral very infigntticant 
tellows, Speclato- „485. 


There is no incenſed perſon fo deſ- 


titute but can Bron e Hunte with 4 
L nite ' pet! it he nds [t „nach fo 
apply them. 4nd. 485. 


Nou mutt know he is that fort ot 
perion uch the mob call a handtome 
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T am not afraid to let the world ſee 
which is the deeper man of the two. 


1bid, 485. 


So that when mention was made 
of a pitiful or an ungenerous proceed- 
ing. —he never gave himſelf a mo- 
ment's time to reflect who was the 
hero of the piece, —what his ſtation, 
—or how far he had power to truſt 
him hereafter but if it was a dirty 
action, — without more ado,—the man 
was a dirty fellow, —and fo on. Sterne. 


Which, betwixt you and me, and 
in ſpite of all the gentlemen reviewers 
in Great Britain, and of all that their 
worthips ſhall undertake te write or 
lay tothe contrary, —l am determined 
hall be the caſe.—l need not tell 
your worthip, that all this is ſpoke in 


conttdence. [bid. 


What could be wanting in my fa- 
ther but to have wrote a book to pub- 
th this notion of his to the world? 
Little boots it to the ſubtle ſpeculatiſt 
to ſtand fingle in his opinions, —un- 
tels he gives them proper vent. bid. 
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The ſtories of Greece and Rome: 
run over without this turn and appli” 
cation, — do leſs ſervice, I affirm its 
than the hiſtory of Pariſmus and Pa- 
riſmenus, or of the Seven Champions 
of England read with it. 1bid. 


But ſome familiar ſtrokes and faint 
deſignations of it, were here and there 
touched in, as we went along, fo that 
you are much better acquainted with 
my uncle Toby now than you was be- 


fore. T1bid. 


And he would get ſo ſadly bewil- 
dered and ſet faſt among them, that 
frequently he could neither get back- 
wards or forwards to ſave his Tife - and 
was oft times obliged to give up the 
attack upon that very account only. 


Ibid. 


What can they be doing brother? 
ſaid* my father. think, replied my 
uncle Toby, taking, as I told you, his 
pipe from his mouth, and ſtriking the 
aſhes out of it as he began his ſen- 
tence ;=—1 think, replied he, —it would 

| not 
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not be amiſs, brother, if we rung the 
bell. 1bid. 


After the moſt ſtraiteſt ſect of our 
religion I have lived a Phariſee. 
As xxvi. 5. 


Attend to what a leſſer muſe in- 


dites. Addiſon, 
T paſs'd methought, the melancholy 
flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets 


write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 
Shakeſpeare. 


O pardon me my liege but for my 
tears 
( The moiſt impediments unto my 
ſpeech ) 
I had foreſtall'd this dear and deep 
rebuke, 


E'er you with grief had ſpoke, and I 
had heard 


The courle of it fo far, 
Did. 


Chang'd 
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Chang'd to a worſer ſhape thou canſt 
not be. Tbid. 


The Duke of Milan, 
And his more braver daughter could 
controul thee. Ibid. 


Words interwove with ſighs found 


out the way. Milton, 

1 And to his faithful ſervant hath in 
place 

Bore witneſs gloriouſly. Ibid. 


And envious darkneſs ere they could 
return, 


Had ſtole them from me. 1bid. 
\ 
The ſchool was emptied in a mo- l 
ment and its inhabitants diſperſed into l 
ſeveral parties agreeable to their re- 
ſpective paſſions and purſuits. 1 
MHielmoth. 
I have ventured to aſſert that an 2 
N 


extreme tender and good mind, ar- 
dently purſuing its propenſities, is the 4 
moſt improper mind in the world to b 


produce terreſtrial felicity, bid. 


1 
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If he who effects a good purpoſe at 
the riſk of life, is allowed to have tlie 
ſtrongeſt propenſity to good; it muſt 
be granted that he who at the riſk of 
life effects an evil purpoſe, has an 
equal propenſity to evil. 

Adventurer, 106. 


If human benevolence was abſo— 
lutely pure and ſocial, it would not 
be neceſſary to relate the ravages of a 
peſtilence or a famine with minute 
and diſcriminating circumſtances to 
rouze our ſenſibility. Ibid. 1 10. 


The paſſion of theſe memorable lo- 
vers were ſuch, that it illuded the ri- 
gour of their fortune, and baffled the 
force of a blow, which neither felt, 
becauſe each received it for the ſake 
of the other, Tatler, 72. 


The wager is half a dozen bottles 


of wine, in which (if you pleaſe to de- 


termine it) your health and all the fa- 
mily of the ſtaffs {hall certainly be 
drank, | Ibid. 72. 
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All my fear is, that the nymph's 
elder ſiſter is unmarried; if ſhe is, We 
are undone. Ibid. 72. 


I am not conſcious chat L have ſpoke 
of any faults a man may not mend it 


he pleaſes. 1bid. 74. 


Letters from Bern ſay, that the 
army under the command of Count 
Thaun had began to repaſs the moun - 
tains and would ſhortly evacuate Sa- 


voy. 1bid. 76. 


On a ſudden tem was heard frfom 
the top of it a ſound like that of 3 
trumpet; but ſo exceeding ſweet and 
harmonious that it filled the hearts of 
thoſe who heard it with raptures. 

Thid. 81. 


As for myſelf I muſt confeſs. my 
heart ſhrunk within me at the fight 
of theſe ghaſtly appearances. {bid.81. 


* I have ſtill doo good an opinion of 
Aaggering party, & mie s. 
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There is till a great many themes 
you have left untouched. Lid. 19 5. 


When we had got within half a 
league of Moulines, at a little openin 
in the road leading to a thicket, I dii- 
covered poor Maria ſitting under a 
poplar—ſhe was fitting with her el- 
bow in her lap, and her head leaning 
| on one fide within her hand—a ſmall 
| brook run at the foot of the tree. Sterne. 


; Adieu poor luckleſs maiden—im- 
bibe the oil and wine which the com- 
paſſion of a ſtranger as he journieth 
on his way, now pours into thy 

 wounds—the Being who has twice 
bruiſed thee can only bind them up 
for ever. 1bid, 


Rather proclaim it (Weſtmoreland) 
© thro' my hoſt, 


That he which bath no flomach to 
this fight, 


Let him-depart ; ; his paſſport hall de 
of made 

þ Aa crowns for on put into his 
| TS, ts * 1 ares. 
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124 GCrammatical Exerciſes. 
Caitiff, ſhake to pieces, | 
That under cover of conviv ial ſeetning, 


Has praCtis'd on man's life. Ibid. 


Truſt me, I fear it has: 
I hope you will confider what is Poke 
Comes from my love. Tbid. 


Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, 


Of a ſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale and 
bloodleſs, 


Being all deſcended from the lab'ring 
heart, 


Who, in the conflict that it holds with 
death, 


Attracts the ſame for aidance gainſt 
the enemy Tbid. 


Thou Stella, wert no longer young, 
When firſt for thee my harp | ſtrung. 


Swift. 
Impoſſible ! it can't be me. Thid. 


You are a much greater loſer than 
me by his death. 1bid. 


And tho' by heav'n's ſevere decree 
She ſuffers hourly more than me. Lid. 
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Grammatical Exerciſes. 135 
Then finiſh, dear Chloe, this paſtoral 


war; 

And let us like Horace and Lydia agree: 

For thou art a girl as much brighter 
than her, 

As he was a poet ſublimer than me. . 


Methought that 1 was juſt awoke 
out of a fleep that I could never re- 
member the beginning of. Spe? 524. 


It intoxicated thoſe who drunk it, 
and made them miſtake every object 
that lay before them. Lid. 524. 


In this caſe every reader is to con- 
ſider, whether it is not better for him 
to be half a year behind-hand with the 
faſhionable and polite part of the world, 
than to ſtrain himſelf beyond his cir- 
cumſtances. 1bid. 488. 


If it were ſpoken with never ſo 
great {kill in the actor, the manner of 
uttering that ſentence could have no- 
thing in it which could ſtrike any but 
but people of the greateſt humanity. 

Ibid. Foa. 
„ Vhen 
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And let us like Horace and Lydia agree: 
For thou art a girl as much brighter 
than her, 
As he was a poet ſublimer than me. 1b. 


Methought that 1 was juſt awoke 
out of a fleep that 1 could never re- 
member the beginning of. Sped? 524. 


It intoxicated thoſe who drunk it, 
and made them miſtake every object 
that lay before them. Tbid. 524. 


In this caſe every reader is to con- 
ſider, whether it is not better for him 
to be half a year behind-hand with the 
faſhionable and polite part of the world, 
than to ſtrain himſelf beyond his cir- 
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1365 Grammatical Exerciſes, 
When thou, O Lord, ſhall ſtand diſ- 
clos'd | 
In majeſty-ſevere, 
And fit in judgment on my ſoul, 
O how ſhall 1 appear! 7bid, 513. 


O thou my voice inſpire, 
Who touch'd Ifaiah's hallow'd lips 


with fire, Pope. 

Whatart thou, ſpeak ; that on deſigns 
unknown, 

While others ſleep, thus range the 
camp alone ? 'c.55 = -= - Mille 

Accept theſe grateful tears ; for thee 
they flow : | 

For thee, that ever felt another's woe. 

Thid, 

Juſt of thy word, in every thought 
ſincere ; 

Who knew no wiſh, but what the 
world might hear, Ibid. 


And now the years a numerous train 
have ran; 

The blooming boy is ripen'd into man. 
h | bid. 


MA 


8 Exerci ſes. 137 


Rapt into future times the bard begun 


{bigs 


Step after him, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
o Trim, —and aſk if he knows his 
name.—l have quite forgot it, truly, 
ſaid the landlord, coming back into 
the parlour with the corporal, —butT 
can aſk his ſon again. Sterne, 


The corporal made his old bow, 
which generally ſpoke as plain as a 
bow could fpeak it—Y our honour is 
good :—And having done that, he fat 
down as he was ordered, and n 
the Rory over again in pretty near the 
lame words, 5 


As moraliſt was applied to the 
teacher of the more important obliga- 


tions, ſo manneriſt ſhould have been 


the denomination of him who incul» 


cates the leſſer. Lounger, 2, 


A repreſentation is given of charac 
ters and ſituations which though not 
unnatural ſeldom exiſt, Jbid. 177. 
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138 GCrammatical Exerciſes. 


The jcalouſies and rivalſhips that 
uſed to ſubliſt between contendin 
houſes was extremely hurttul to all 
parties. 1bid, 


If you were here, you would find 
three or four in the parlour after din- 
ner, whom you would ſay paſſed their 
time agreeably. Locke. 


We are alone ; there's none but 


thee and J. | . Shakeſpeare. 


Scotland und thee did each in orher 
live. Dryden. 


The old Engliſh plainneſs and ſin- 
cerity, that generous integrity of na- 
ture, and honeſty of diſpoſition, which 
always argues true greatneſs of mind, 
and is uſually accompanied with un- 
daunted courage and reſolution, is in a 
great meaſure loſt among us. Spec. 5 56, 


I muſt not here omit a practice that 
is in uſe among the vainer part of our 
own ſex, who will often aſk a friend's 
advice in relation to a fortune whom 

they are never likely to come to. 
| bid. 475. 
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Grammatical Exerciſes. 139 
Who ſhould I meet the other night, 


but my old friend? Ivid. 32. 


Who ſhould I ſee in the lid of it 
but the doctor? Joid. 57. 


A beauty whoſe health is drank 
from Heddington to. Hinkſey, who 
has been the theme of the muſes (her 
cheeks painted with roſes and her bo- 
ſom planted with orafige-boughs) has 
no more the title of lady, but reigns 
an undiſputed toaſt, Tatler, 71. 


None ſhould be admitted into this 
green-converſation piece, except he 
had broke his collar-bone thrice. 


Speetator, 474. 


If J take no care of my own affairs, 
no man that is my friend, can take it 


ul if Jam negligentalſoof his. Tat. 76. 


I recolle& you was his reſcuer; I 
did not know you were his advocate. 


Cumberland”s Few, 


Generolity® 
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140 GCrammatical Exerciſes, 


Generoſity ſanCtifies every paſſion, 
and adds grace to every acquiſition of 
the ſoul ; and if it does not neceſſarily 
include, at leaſt it refieQts a luſtre upon 
the whole circle of moral and intellec- 


tual qualities, Melmothh. 

The rogue and fool by fits, is fair and 

| wiſe ; | 

And ev'n the beſt, by fits, what they 
deſpiſe. Pope, 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton 
fawn, | 

For him as kindly ſpread the flow'ry 
lawn ? Ibid. 


A ſecond deluge learning thus o'er- run, 
And the Monks finiſh'd what the 
Goths begun. Ibid. 


Why, all the ſouls that were, were 
forfeit once : 


And he, that might the vantage beſt 


have took, 


Found out the remedy. Shakeſpeare. 


There's 


„ r 
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There's two or three of us haye ſeen 


| range ſights. Lid. 
Whoever the Kin : favours, 
The Cardinal will find employment 


for, | 
And far enough from court. id. 


Tell who loves who; what fayours 

ſome partake, 
And who is jilted for another's ſake. 
Dryden. 


I have conſidered, what have been 


faid on both fades in this controverſy. 
Tillorfm 


One would think there was more 
ſophiſts than one had a finger in thig 
volume of letters. Bentley. 


Having lately read among your 
{ſpeculations an eſſay upon phytiogno- 
my, I cannot but think that if you 
made a viſit to this ancient univerſity, 


vou might receive very conſiderable 


ights upon the ſubject, there being 
ſcarce a young fellow in it who does 
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142 Grammatical Exerciſes. 


not give certain indications of his par- 

ticular humour and diſpoſition con- * 

formable to the rules of that art. ti 
Spectator, 518. ſt 


In proportion as either of theſe two 


qualities are wanting the language is n 
imperfect. Ibid. 28 5. t 
| 8 


I do not mean by what I have ſaid, 
that I think any one to blame for tak- 
ing due care of their health. Id. 25. v 


I ſhall endeavour to live hereafter 
ſuitable to a man in my ſtation. 4 530. 


| [ 
\ The Queen having changed her 
| miniſtry ſuitable to her own wiſdom, 

Swift. E 

T 


Her body ſhaded with a ſlight cymarr, Y 
Her boſom to the view was only bare. 


Dryden. | 

t 

Give me not counſel ; 7 

Nor let no comforter delight mine ear. . 


\ Shakeſpeare. 
Pit t 


I 


T'll tell you, who time ambles 
withal, who time trots withal, who 
ume gallops withal, and who he ſtands 
l lll... Mite 


I think it very prudent to remain 


neuter, though if I was to ſtay amongſt 


them, there would be no poſhbility of 
continuing ſo. Lady Montague, Let. G. 


I could not forbear aſking the re- 


verend prieſt that ſhewed it, whether 


the griffin was a ſaint ? Ibid. 6. 


They are all built of fine white 
itone and are exceſſive high. 4d. 7. 


The table was entirely ſerved and 
all the diſhes ſet on by the Empreſs's 
maids of honour, which are twelve 


young ladies of the firſt quality. 12:4.9. 


But what you will think very odd, 
the two ſects that divides our whole 
nation of petticoats are _ utterly un- 


| known in this place. Lid. 10. 


Here are many ladies much richer 
than their huſbands, who are however 


obliged 
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obliged to allow - them pin moe 
agreeable to their, quality: Id. 51 


His Majeſty be "un tele A on tlie 
"th conſequ ne.$dt leaving ſuch a pa 
per in her hands, and deſtred tz hn: 
it reſtored to him Ft Hd. 15 

1 would not Jonger delay my thanks 
for yours, thouch the number of my 
acquaintances | Tere, and my duty of 
attending at court, leayes me Hardly 
any time too. Woſe of, Bid. 17. 


My wite has taken ſomething ill ot 
me, 20 has not Ipoke one word, goo 
or bad, to me, of any body in the fa- 


| wa ſince e 2d ſeven-night. 


' Spedtater, 432 
On che cker hand, the men bb 


ſerving how the women's hearts were 
{et upon "fiery, begun to. embellifÞ 
themſelots ang” look as agrecable as 
tliey could in the yes. of Jie aflo- 
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